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(CURRENT world economic prob- 
lems were extensively reviewed 
by the Economic and Social Council 
from July 31 to August 14. It also 
gave special consideration to eco- 
nomic conditions in Africa and the 
Middle East. Shortages of essential 
goods and increases in the costs of 
production and_ distribution, it 
found, were contributing to infla- 
tionary pressures, which, together 
with inequitable price relationships, 
were impeding the attainment of 
economic stability. Member states 
were therefore urged to continue 
their efforts to attain adequate pro- 
duction and equitable distribution of 
capital goods, essential consumer 
goods and raw materials. They were 
also urged to regulate the prices of 
such goods moving in international 
trade at equitable levels and rela- 
tionships, and to combat inflation. 
Industrialized countries, the Council 
recommended, should, notwithstand- 
ing the over-riding needs of defence, 
make every possible effort to ensure 
that supply difficulties do not in- 
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terfere with the development plans 
of under-developed countries. 


Economic Conditions in Africa 


ONTINUED study and analysis 

of the economic problems of 
Africa, the Economic and Social 
Council considered, after a detailed 
examination of this region’s econo- 
my, would help both to raise the 
level of economic activity and living 
standards and to strengthen the eco- 
nomic relations of African countries 
among themselves and with the rest 
of the world. The Secretary-General, 
the Council therefore requested, 
should continue to report each year 
on economic developments in Af- 
rica. The report should pay special 
attention to: economic conditions of 
indigenous inhabitants and the non- 
white population; measures taken 
under the United Nations technical 
assistance program and by the spe- 
cialized agencies under other pro- 
grams; a review of action to develop 
domestic resources and expand edu- 


cational and social services; and co- 
ordination measures by governments 
prepared to co-operate in these mat- 
ters. 


Korea 


EASE - FIRE negotiations — in 

Korea were broken off for a 
second time on August 23, this time 
by the North Korean and Chinese 
communist delegation. An_ earlier 
suspension on August 5 had ended 
when General Nam Il assured the 
United Nations Command that a vio- 
lation of the neutral conference zone 
by these forces would not be re- 
peated. The latest break came when 
the North Korean and Chinese com- 
munist forces alleged that United 
Nations aircraft had bombed the 
Kaesong conference -area. To this, 
the Unified Command replied that 
the incident had been contrived “as 
an excuse” for halting negotiations. 
In his replies to other and earlier 
charges of neutral area violation by 
the Unified Command, Vice Admiral 

(Continued on page 247) 
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Current World Economic Problems 





Measures Advocated in Economic and Social Council 


GENERAL review of the world economic position occupied the atten- 

tion of the Economic and Social Council from July 31 to August 13. 

Each of the eighteen members described current trends and problems in 
their countries. As the debate progressed, it covered the outlook, not only 
in the countries represented on the Council, but also that in the principal 
regions of the world, in industrialized and under-developed nations, and in 


capitalist and communist economies. 


Inflationary pressures and measures 


to counter them, the effects of rearmament, shortages of raw materials for 
defence and civilian production and of essential goods for development 


were some of the main topics reviewed. 


Condensations of the main speeches in this important debate follow. 

At the end of the discussion, on August 13, the Council adopted a 
resolution with a view to meeting major economic problems confronting 
the world today. This is reported in the last section of this article. 





The Importance of Increased Productivity 
—KENNETH YOUNGER, of the United Kingdom 


RESENT inflationary tendencies 

had naturally caused anxiety as 
to the prospects of those  eco- 
nomic and social 
schemes in which 
the Council was 
particularly inter- 
ested. To proceed 
with such schemes 
while building up 
important defence 
programs would, 
of course, con- 
front governments 
with a_ serious 
challenge. The de- 
fence programs, 
however, had been necessitated by 
the high level of the defence pro- 
grams maintained since 1945 in the 
Soviet Union and the countries as- 
sociated with it. Unlike the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom would 
continue to meet its defence obliga- 
tions without withdrawing from in- 
ternational economic development 
schemes. 

It was untrue to say that defence 
programs had halted social develop- 
ment. On the contrary, it had been 
possible to maintain a balance be- 
tween the two by increasing the pro- 
ductivity of industrialized countries, 
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such as the United Kingdom, which 
had shown a 30 per cent production 
increase in 1950 over 1947, with a 
further 5 per cent increase for 1951. 

The success of advanced indus- 
trialized countries in maintaining full 
employment had also been underesti- 
mated. The United Kingdom, for in- 
stance, had maintained an unemploy- 
ment figure of less than 2 per cent 
over the past five years. It had thus 
not been obliged to cut down its 
colonial development plans, or to 
reduce its share in the Colombo Plan 
and its part in relief and rehabilita- 
tion measures in the Middle East 
and in Korea. 

It might be argued that the per- 
nicious effects of inflation had so far 
been overestimated but the United 
Kingdom was under considerable 
strain. Exports were 80 per cent 
above the pre-war level but a 30 per 
cent rise in import prices between 
June 1950 and March 1951, had had 
a very severe adverse effect on the 
cost of living. 

On the question of developed 
countries aiding the economic de- 
velopment of under-developed coun- 
tries, it could be said that the lack 
of foreign finance had not so far 
been the main hindrance. There were 


a number of other problems, such as 
the shortage of technical skills and 
administrative difficulties —_ arising 
from special local social and eco- 
nomic circumstances. 

Only by increasing productivity, in 
both primary producing and indus- 
trialized countries, could the world 
meet the ever-rising demands of eco- 
nomic and social development. Only 
a shortage of raw materials would 
prevent the industrialized countries 
from maintaining full employment, 
for, as in the United Kingdom’s case, 
it threatened to check further in- 
creases in industrial productivity. The 
fact that, at the same time, under- 
developed countries looked to indus- 
trialized countries like the United 
Kingdom for assistance showed the 
interdependence and community of 
interests between the two. 

It was impossible to give long-term 
assurances of high prices, which, 
some argued, were necessary if prim- 
ary producers were to expand pro- 
duction of raw materials. Such prices, 
set too high, benefited neither buyer 
nor seller, and tended to fall abrupt- 
ly. Price stability was thus essential. 
The best way to attain this stability 
was by maintaining full employment 
policies and_ stabilizing purchasing 
power the world over. 

In securing increased production 
and reasonable distribution of raw 
materials, both as between nations 
and as between various types of con- 
sumer, the International Raw Ma- 
terials Conference and the various 
commodity agreements should play 
a useful role, and must be made to 
succeed. 

Defence needs made the problem 
of meeting the growing demand for 
raw materials more acute, though 
they did not create it. Governments, 
moreover, should not blame each 
other for shortcomings, since for 
many countries, defence must be 
given a high priority until there 
were solid grounds for discounting 
military danger. All should share in 
the responsibilities involved in work- 
ing for world economic advance- 
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this the United Kingdom 


ment; 
would continue to do. 

Security was an indispensable pre- 
requisite for economic development. 


Both must go hand in hand, and all 
free nations must therefore demon- 
strate their readiness to pull their 
weight in their common task. 


A High Level of Activity 


ELGIUM’S policy, since the 
Korean war started, was to 
maintain a very high level of eco- 
nomic activity both in production and 
in imports and exports. The execu- 
tion of her defence program, which 
had been expanded, had neither halt- 
ed social and economic progress nor 
prevented action to ensure the eco- 
nomic and social development of the 
Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. 
Industrial production, which rose 
20 per cent in the first half of 1951 
as a result of a generous import pol- 
icy, ensured a very high consumption 
level. This in turn ensured the main- 
tenance of living standards and of 
social progress. The Government's 
policy thus enabled Belgium to avoid 
the inflationary consequences of a 
rise in the production of engineering 
equipment and armaments. 

Belgium, however, had not escap- 
ed the general 33 per cent rise in 
prices of raw materials since June 
last year. Retail prices and the cost 
of living, on the other hand, only 
rose 8.3 per cent. Measures to pro- 
mote economic development and to 
help combat inflation included: the 
suspension or alleviation of bans or 
restrictions in the import of certain 
products; and the licensing of ex- 
ports of several products, especially 
raw materials, so as to limit sales 


—GASTON EYSKENS, of Belgium 


abroad and to guarantee the coun- 
try’s supplies. In addition, represen- 
tatives of employers and _ trade 
unions, last October, agreed to a 
minimum of 5 per cent reduction in 
the prices of industrial products. In a 
number of instances, wage fluctua- 
tions had been tied to those in the 
retail price index. The Government 
had also taken a number of steps to 
reduce the demand for certain goods, 
such as reducing hire purchase sales, 
restricting credit, reducing public 
works and loans for public works, 
and fiscal reforms. 

The increase anticipated in pro- 
duction, amounting to more than 25 
milliard Belgian francs for the years 
1950-51 and 1951-52, exceeded that 
for armaments, so that civilian con- 
sumption was safeguarded. Belgium’s 
investment policy, involving as in 
the past 15 per cent of the national 
income, ensured the economic de- 
velopment of the country. 

In the international sphere, Bel- 
gium fulfilled its duty towards world 
solidarity by taking a very large 
share in the improvement of eco- 
nomic, financial and monetary rela- 
tions with European countries and 
the world by opening credits exceed- 
ing 13 milliard Belgian francs, and 
by contributing to the development 
of her African territories. 


Further Anti-Inflation Action Needed 


T was a mistake to believe that 

the recent drop in the prices of 
some raw materials meant that the 
dangers of recent 
economic devel- 
opments were 
past and that in- 
flation was being 
checked. The 
downward _ trend 
had, however, 
succeeded in end- 
ing the belief that 
there would be 
an indiscriminate 
shortage of all 
raw materials and 
of other commodities. 

Another illusion destroyed by re- 
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—GEORGES BORIS, of France 


cent events was that the balance of 
payments problem would be solved 
overnight by the new economic situa- 
tion. For countries producing certain 
raw materials — including some un- 
der-developed countries — the im- 
provement might well be lasting, but 
Europe must expect more and more 
serious obstacles to the achievement 
of equilibrium in her balance of pay- 
ments. The shortage of raw material 
supplies would hamper the efforts of 
European countries to increase pro- 
duction. 

Seeing that the effects of actual 
armaments expenditure would be 
manifesting themselves in the near 
future, it was more than ever im- 
portant to combat inflation. In this, 


international economic co-operation 
was most essential, as instanced by 
the work of the International Raw 
Materials Conference. Efforts to con- 
trol the market for the main inter- 
national commodities would have to 
be continued. Equitable allocations 
of raw materials at fair prices must 
be ensured. Enquiries, studies and 
statistics were not enough, 

The considerable efforts made by 
France to increase production had 
been crowned with success and a 
record level had been reached. Em- 
ployment, which in 1950 was 10 per 
cent higher than in 1938, had risen 
by a further 3 per cent over the last 
year. Working hours had increased 
by 5 per cent since last year to a 45 
hour week. The output in the mining 
industry had risen to 1320 kilos per 
shift per day, as against 1200 kilos 
during the same period in 1950. 

Despite inflationary pressures and 
price rises, real wages had increased 
slightly. While inflation had not been 
checked, it had not developed to the 
detriment of the working classes. 
Further, the French Government in- 
tended to offset the apparently in- 
evitable rise in the price of certain 
agricultural products by wage in- 
creases. 

To check inflation, the Govern- 
ment had also taken direct action by 
fixing the price of power, transporta- 
tion, and certain goods, in addition 
to indirect action through ‘buffer’ 
imports of agricultural and industrial 
products for mass consumption, 
brought about by temporarily reduc- 
ing or suspending customs duties. 
There had also been a ban for a 
short period on exporting certain 
raw materials for which speculative 
prices had been offered on external 
markets. Regulations were revived 
for allocations, especially of non- 
ferrous metals, chemical products 
and steel plates. The Government 
had, in addition, issued directives to 
prevent the use of credits for mon- 
opolistic purposes or for speculative 
stockpiling. 

As for contributions to the devel- 
opment of world economy, the first 
task for France had been to promote 
and increase the volume of trade. Its 
foreign trade had expanded remark- 
ably, mostly because of the Govern- 
ment’s free trade policy, and also be- 
cause of the smooth and efficient 
working of the European Payments 
Union. A free trade policy was need- 
ed to expand markets, and important 
sections of Europe’s industrial ac- 
tivity should be rescued from the 
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paralyzing influence of quotas, cus- 
tom duties, and discriminatory trans- 
port charges by pooling, first, coal 
and steel, then agricultural products, 
and finally power and transport. 
To aid the economic development 
of under-developed countries, France 
was continuing its efforts to meet 
industrial equipment needs through 
bilateral agreements and to render 
technical assistance. As for financial 
aid, France considered that, because 
of her limited resources, her first 
duty was to help the overseas terri- 
tories for which she was responsible. 
In 1951, her public investments in 
these territories reached $650,000,- 


000 so far as against $450,000,000 
in 1950. 

The vast problem of developing 
the under-developed countries could 
not, however, be really solved until 
the world was able to turn to peace- 
ful activities. It was for those coun- 
tries, which had maintained their 
armed forces since the end of the 
war at a level not justified by that of 
the other powers, to co-operate sin- 
cerely in international action to re- 
lax the existing tension. It was for 
them to offer the guarantees of secur- 
ity which were the prerequisites for 
world economic well-being and de- 
velopment. 


Prospects for Production Increases 


WEDEN'S economic policies were 

embodied in long-term programs. 
Now that the targets set in 1948 for 
1952-53 had been 
surpassed, a new 
plan was being 
drawn up. 

Because there 
could be no in- 
crease in man- 
hours in Sweden, 
any further in- 
creases in Swed- 
ish production de- 
pended _ entirely 
on productivity, 
which was expec- 
ted to rise by 3 per cent a year. Little 
increase in the output of the wood 
and pulp industry, however, could be 
expected, because of the shortage of 
raw materials. But it had been plan- 
ned to raise the output of iron ore 
considerably over the next few years. 


—RICHARD STERNER, of Sweden 


Sweden was concerned, however, 
about inflationary pressures on the 
world markets and about the short- 
age of raw materials. The Swedish 
Government had had to adjust the 
domestic price level to the higher 
world market level. This had _ re- 
sulted in the cost of living rising by 
16 per cent between the autumn of 
1950 and June 1951. Measures to 
counter inflation were, however, al- 
ready having an effect and further 
measures would be presented to the 
Swedish Parliament this autumn. 

As for the raw materials situation, 
the Swedish Government valued the 
collaboration among nations through 
the International Raw Materials Con- 
ference. Sweden hoped, however, 
that the problem of shortages could 
be solved without resorting to inter- 
national price control and the con- 
trol of world trade. 


Warning Against Armaments Race 
—ARNOST TAUBER, of Czechoslovakia 


ECAUSE of the armaments race 

carried on by the United States 
and the countries which had hitched 
their fortunes to 
the latter’s belli- 
cose policy, ways 
must be found 
within the frame- 
work of the Eco- 
nomic and Social 
Council to arrest 
a disastrous de- 
velopment. The 
mad re-armament 
drive _ inevitably 
had led to grow- 
ing inflation, to 
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steep rises in the prices of raw ma- 
terials and wholesale and_ retail 
prices, to a disproportionate increase 
in the profits of monopolies, and to 
a lowering of the standard of living. 
It was moreover both senseless and 
unjustified to blame the increase in 
prices on the beginning of hostilities 
in Korea. As an analysis of statis- 
tics for Belgium, France, Holland, 
Italy, the United Kingdom and the 
United States showed, the increase 
had become apparent long before. 
In directing the creation of an ag- 
gressive bloc of capitalist countries 
against the Soviet Union, the Peo- 
ple’s Democracies, and all pacific in- 


fluences in the world, the American 
imperialists had forced the sub- 
servient states to equip themselves 
with American weapons, and had 
constructed military bases, aero- 
dromes and strategic railways on 
their territories. As payment for 
their assistance, they demanded that 
the beneficiaries surrender their na- 
tional sovereignty and control over 
their military forces, and place their 
economic and financial resources at 
the disposal of the United States 
monopolies. 

The efforts of monopoly capital- 
ists to lower workers’ living standards 
to increase armament production 
had provoked numerous strikes in 
Western Europe and in many other 
capitalist countries. That was why 
ruling circles in those countries were 
opposing trade union activities, chal- 
lenging trade union rights, and try- 
ing to prevent discussion in the 
United Nations on obstacles to the 
exercise of trade union rights. 

The United States policy of ag- 
gression had also meant that peace 
industries were having to submit to 
severe rationing of raw materials. 
The United Kingdom was the great- 
est sufferer, since supplies of raw 
materials from the United States 
were hardly sufficient to satisfy the 
needs of arms production under the 
plans drawn up by the Americans 
for European re-armament. 

The move in January this year to 
establish the International Raw 
Materials Conference, was a typical 
example of United States expansion- 
ist policy. The new organ was an 
attempt by a few countries to gain 
control over production and distribu- 
tion at the expense of other Member 
States. 

In contrast to the economic chaos 
which characterized the capitalist 
world, the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Democracies were meeting 
with continual success in directing 
their economic endeavors toward 
peaceful construction and to the 
steady improvement of the living 
conditions of the entire population. 

The socialist planned economy sys- 
tem, for instance, had _ enabled 
Czechoslovakia to foresee a consider- 
able increase in the results originally 
expected of its five-year plan. Heavy 
industry production in 1953, for in- 
stance, would be 2.3 times higher 
than in 1948, as against the original 
target of 1.7 times. In light industry 
and foodstuffs, production in 1953 
would be 1.7 times greater than in 
1948, as compared with the 1.5 
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times foreseen in the original plan. 
Over-all industrial production in 1953 
would be almost double the 1948 
figure, whereas the original plan had 
foreseen Only an increase of 57 per 
cent. 

Agricultural production had _in- 
creased by 5 per cent between 1949 
and 1950, mainly because of in- 
tensive mechanization of agriculture 
and the establishment of tractor sta- 
tions. There were, of course, many 
obstacles yet to be overcome in 
Czechoslovakia’s progress toward so- 
cialism, such as the problem of food 
supplies. But these difficulties were 
due to economic growing-pains. 

In the producer goods field, de- 
mand was increasing more rapidly 
than supply, especially in the case 
of agricultural production. Rations, 
too, had increased. There had also 
been a rise in demand and supply 
of consumer goods such as meat 
and dairy produce, refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, bicycles, and tex- 
tile goods. 

To raise agricultural production, 
farmers: with small and medium- 
sized holdings were being urged to 
co-operate to an ever-increasing ex- 
tent with industrial workers, to re- 
place small individual holdings by 
collective holdings as‘far as possible, 
and to turn to wholesale production. 
Adequate production of meat could 
only be ensured by developing uni- 
fied agricultural co-operatives, by in- 
creasing the efficiency of manpower, 


by using collective farming methods 
in cO-operatives and state farms, and 
by applying the latest scientific dis- 
coveries. 

Czechoslovakia had time and again 


stated in United Nations meetings _ 


its view that the peaceful co-exist- 
ence of the world’s two political and 
economic systems was both desirable 
and possible. 

As for economic collaboration be- 
tween those countries with a socialist 
planned economy, that was based on 
the principle of reciprocity and mutu- 
al respect for national sovereignty, 
and benefited all countries concerned. 
Such collaboration was apparent in 
such fields as trade exchanges, tech- 
nical assistance by the U.S.S.R., and 
the pooling of scientific and agri- 
cultural research. No discrimination 
against any country was involved. 
Nor were the interests or security of 
other countries threatened. The only 
aim of this collaboration was _ to 
ensure and hasten the socialization 
of all the countries concerned and 
to raise the standard of living of 
their peoples. 

The first essential for success in 
achieving a fully socialist economy 
was peace. Building socialism at 
home did not in any way imply that 
Czechoslovakia could not co-operate 
on an equal footing with all other 
countries equally desirous of reach- 
ing a peaceful settlement of world 
problems. 


The Basic Problem of Co-Existence 


hw basic problem of the present 
time is the co-existence of capit- 
alist and socialist economic systems, 
and the Council, 
in its task of pro- 
task of promoting 
friendly relations 
among nations 
based on respect 
for the principle 
of equal rights 
and_ self-determi- 
nation of peoples, 
should take nec- 
essary steps to 
promote co-oper- 
ation. This calls 
for a thorough analysis of the 
present economic situation in capit- 
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—JULIUSZ KATZ-SUCHY, of Poland 


alist and socialist countries. 

The salient feature of the eco- 
nomic situation in the capitalist 
countries, it was generally agreed, 
was the rearmament drive launched 
by the United States Government 
and pursued by other governments 
associated with the United States in 
the aggressive Atlantic Pact. Every 
action in the economic and social 
field seemed to be subordinated 
those countries to war preparations, 
which re-oriented economic activity 
at the expense of the production of 
goods needed to satisfy consumer 
requirements. These shortages of 
consumer goods and corresponding 
increases in prices cut deeply into 
the purchasing power of the working 


masses. Other repercussions were: a 
general shortage of raw materials; 
increased inflationary pressures in 
the under-developed countries de- 
pendent on the United States and 
Great Britain; the delay in the devel- 
opment of under-developed econo- 
mies and the further deterioration of 
the already miserable living condi- 
tions of their peoples. Such policies 
had been executed in the interests of 
the United States monopolists and 
their European junior partners. They 
had profited by war preparations to 
grab monopoly control over the raw 
material resources of other countries 
and imposed directions upon their 
whole war economy, penetrating 
deeper and deeper into their admin- 
istrative apparatus. 

War economy, it seemed, had be- 
come an indispensable condition for 
the maintenance of the capitalist sys- 
tem. Such an economy, as admitted 
in the Council, entailed a fall in liv- 
ing standards, a limitation of social 
services, the curtailment of housing 
construction, and increased difficul- 
ties for the weaker economies. This 
was proof that the system was losing 
every social reason for its existence. 

In the United States, raw materi- 
als were allocated only to producers 
of war implements. New investments 
were being directed toward produc- 
tion of munitions and aircraft, while 
investments into industries which did 
not produce war materials were be- 
ing discouraged. The profit-makers 
in the present war boom were the 
big business firms, which, according 
to the United States Senate Commit- 
tee on Small Business, had walked 
off with a great majority of the 23.8 
billion dollars worth of war contracts 
awarded by the United States Gov- 
ernment between July 1950 and July 
1951. Corporation profits reached 
$24.3 billion in the first quarter of 
1951, about 33 per cent more than 
at the beginning of United States ag- 
gression in Korea. 

The workers of the United States 
had to carry the burden of the huge 
war expenditure. To weaken the re- 
sistance of the working masses 
against this state of affairs, there was 
a continuous attempt in the United 
States to change trade unions into 
subordinate bodies af the Govern- 
ment directed against the American 
worker. This drive against free trade 
unionism was closely connected with 
the curtailment of civil liberty, the 
persecution of the peace movement, 
and the fascisization of many spheres 
of American political and social life. 
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The change-over to a war econo- 
my was already producing disastrous 
consequences in capitalist Europe, 
which lacked the productive facilities 
of the United States and also the fi- 
nancial means which would enable 
them to compete with the United 
States for raw materials in world 
markets. They had also lost a great 
part of their profits from colonial 
areas, because of the economic de- 
velopment in under-developed coun- 
tries and because of United States 
infiltration into their colonial de- 
pendencies. The sacrifices imposed 
on the peoples of the West Europe 
countries were thus bigger than those 
on the American people. 

In the United Kingdom, rearma- 
ment had meant sacrifices in social 
services, increased taxes, and infla- 
tionary pressures which would be- 
come even more acute when the re- 
armament program went into full 
swing. Further, the country’s favor- 
able balance of payments position 
of 1950 had been totally reversed, 
and the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment’s policy of freezing wages had 
already caused a deterioration in the 
purchasing power of the working 
masses. 

The situation was even worse in 
countries like France and _ Italy, 
where inflation had been rampant 
ever since the end of World War II. 

In France, while profits increased 
considerably, real wages continued 
to decline. That explained the con- 
stant demands of the French work- 
ing class, which was not prepared to 
finance the costs of the rearmament 
drive, for a sliding scale of wages. 
The burden of rearmament was ris- 
ing to 10 per cent of the national in- 
come, as against 6 per cent in 1950. 

Increasing expenditures on arma- 
ments in Italy, under United States 
pressure, only aggravated a situation 
where inflation was accompanied by 
mass unemployment and the exist- 
ence of idle productive capacity. 

A great tragedy had _ befallen 
Yugoslavia since it had been pushed 
by Tito into the camp of the Mar- 
shall Plan and of the North Atlantic 
Alliance. As the Economic Survey of 
Europe in 1950 pointed out, “in 
Yugoslavia, progress in 1950 was 
small: investment projects continued 
to be held up for lack of capital 
goods.” Living standards were fall- 
ing sharply. 

In Western Germany, the key 
area in United States war plans, the 
priority given to West German in- 
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dustry and the United States support 
for the expansion of heavy industry 
had nothnig to do with the revival 
of democratic Germany. On the con- 
trary, this policy included the rapid 
rearmament of Western Germany, 
the establishment of a government of 
former Nazi collaborators and the 
revival of the “Wehrmacht” as an 
army of aggression. This was incom- 
patible with existing international 
agreements, with the national inter- 
ests of Germany’s neighbors and 
with the maintenance of peace and 
security in Europe. It was also detri- 
mental to the interests of the Ger- 
man people themselves, the arma- 
ment boom being accompanied by a 
continuous decrease in living stan- 
dards. 

It was now clear that the so-called 
“economic assistance” under the 
Marshall Plan was a means of link- 
ing the economies of the recipient 
countries to that of the United 
States, depriving them once and for 
all of any possibility of following 
an independent economic policy. As 
for the so-called Schuman Plan, 
that was designed to meet the re- 
quirements of the Atlantic Pact war 
machinery and to serve the interests 
of United States imperialism and its 
ally, German neo-Fascism. 


East-West Trade 


Another means of further increas- 
ing the economic dependence of the 
capitalist world on the United States 
was the attempt to curtail trade be- 
tween Eastern and Western Europe, 
as well as between the under-devel- 
oped countries, on the one hand, and 
the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Democracies on the other. Thus, 
through the Kem Amendment re- 
cently passed by the United States 
Congress, the United States had 
sought to create conditions for com- 
pletely terminating East-West trade. 

But the economic warfare con- 
ducted by the United States had not 
been effective as far as the Eastern 
European countries were concerned, 
as their development showed. It was, 
instead, adding to the difficulties, 
both of Western Europe and of the 
under-developed countries. The in- 
crease in the world prices of raw ma- 
terials, for instance, did not help the 
colonial and dependent countries, be- 
cause the main benefit of the increase 
in many Cases went to foreign owners 
and foreign companies. 


No aid in promoting the genuine 
economic development in under-de- 
veloped countries could be expected 
from the imperialist Powers, since 
that would mean industrial and ag- 
rarian revolution. This in turn would 
mean an increase in the consumption 
of raw materials by the under-devel- 
oped countries themselves and a 
decrease in exports and might thus 
help to strengthen their economies, 
so that they would become an in- 
dependent factor in world economy. 
What the imperialist Powers needed 
was raw materials at the minimum 
cost and freely available. What for- 
eign monopolists wanted was the 
highest possible prices and liberal 
markets for dumping goods. The rul- 
ing classes of the imperialist coun- 
tries were not only trying to shift the 
burden or rearmament on to the 
shoulders of their own working 
masses, but were also seeking to har- 
ness the finances and labor of the 
under-developed countries to defray 
the costs of their war economy. To 
maintain that situation, they were 
hampering the political advancement 
of those countries, giving the signal 
for increased persecution of the 
labor movements and helping to 
maintain an entirely outworn sys- 
tem of relations with those countries. 

Instead of concerning itself with 
outworn arguments by the United 
States to justify its aggressive inten- 
tions, the Council should look to the 
enormous advances made by the 
peoples who had thrown off the 
yoke of capitalism. 


Advances in Poland 


In Poland, for instance, the three- 
year reconstruction plan, which had 
brought the level of industrial pro- 
duction far above the pre-war level, 
had been successfully completed 
ahead of schedule. The new six-year 
plan for enocomic development, 
when completed, would make Po- 
land one of the most highly indus- 
trialized countries in Europe. The 
targets laid down for the first year of 
this plan had been reached ahead of 
schedule. Industrial production had 
increased by 30.8 per cent over 
1949. Investments in the national 
economy were 53 per cent higher 
than in 1949. Agricultural produc- 
tion had increased. Employment was 
17 per cent higher than in 1949, 
and the general increase in producti- 
vity was 9 per cent over 1949. Real 
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wages had increased by 6 per cent, 
while investments on social services 
were much higher than in 1949. Na- 
tional income had increased by 21 
per cent. 

These achievements had enabled 
1951 targets to be substantially 
raised. These increased targets, too, 
had been reached ahead of schedule. 
According to the quarterly returns, 
the plan for the first six months of 
1951 had been fulfilled to the extent 
of 102 per cent. Thus, industrial 
production for the second quarter 
of 1951, for instance, was 29 per 
cent higher than that of the corre- 
sponding quarter last year. Invest- 
ments in the national economy had 
increased by 72 per cent, as com- 
pared with the same period in 1950. 
Employment in industry had risen 
by 7 per cent, productivity by 14 


Achievements Under 


per cent, and wages by 6 per cent. 
In contrast to this, there were the 
armaments drive and the policies 
pursued by those who launched war 
economies which were incompatible 


not only with higher standards of. 


living and economic development but 
also with the fulfilment of the eco- 
nomic and social aims of the United 
Nations. Steps had to be taken to 
hold the drive to war and the mad 
piling up of armaments. A period of 
history had now been reached where 
the co-existence of two economic 
systems was not only possible but 
was even necessary as the only way 
of alleviating the harmful effects 
upon humanity of the moribund cap- 
italist system. The Council should 
discuss this matter of co-existence 
and collaboration and propose solu- 
tions. 


the Post-War Five-Year Plan 


HERE were two clearly different 

kinds of economic development 
in the world: the steady, peaceful, 
co-operative, progressive develop- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. and the Peo- 
ple’s Democracies, and the forced 
militarization of the economies of 
the capitalist countries under the con- 
trol of United States monopolists. 
The authors of the World Economic 
Report, however, had tried to embe!- 
lish the account of the United States 
economic position and to ignore the 
U.S.S.R.’s amazing economic prog- 
ress, which was free of fluctuations. 
Thus, despite the stimulus of war, 
the United States level of production 
had risen only 59 per cent in the 
past 20 years, an average annual rise 
of about 2 per cent, whereas the 
average annual U.S.S.R. rate of in- 
crease in the course of the same 20 
years had amounted to 20 per cent. 

The emphasis in the economic de- 
velopment of the U.S.S.R. and the 
People’s Democracies was on peace- 
ful work and co-operation. Ad- 
vanced methods were being used to 
develop the U.S.S.R.’s resources on 
a vast scale. 

Under the Soviet Union’s first 
post-war five-year plan to reconstruct 
war-devastated areas and raise pro- 
duction about to pre-war levels, the 
change-over to peace-time industry 
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had been largely completed in 1946, 
the first year of the plan. Production 
in 1950 had increased 73 per cent 
above the 1940 level, as against the 
target of a 48 per cent increase. This 
had been achieved ahead of sched- 
ule. During the _ five-year period 
there had also been spectacular in- 
creases, especially in war-devastated 
areas, in the production of. steel, 
non-ferrous metals, coal, petroleum, 
electric power and machinery. 

The reconstruction and develop- 
ment of the different branches of 
the U.S.S.R.’s economy had been 
brought about by means of rapidly 
increasing heavy industrial produc- 
tion and increased mechanization. 
The five-year plan had provided for 
the production in 1950 of twice as 
much equipment as before the war, 
but production had actually been 2.3 
times as great. The total capital in- 
vestment in U:S.S.R. industry had 
risen by 58 per cent in 1950 as com- 
pared with 1940. 

Growth of industrial production 
continued in 1951, the over-all pro- 
duction in the second quarter this 
year being 16 per cent more than 
that for the corresponding period last 
year. 

In agriculture, not only had the 
grave effects resulting from the war 
been liquidated during the period of 


the post-war five-year plan, but the 
pre-war level had been considerably 
exceeded. The area under grain 
crops had increased by 20 per cent 
and that under industrial crops by 
59 per cent. The target set by the 
five-year plan for the yield of grain 
crops had been overfulfilled, the 
over-ail grain yield in 1950 exceed- 
ing the 1940 level by 345 million 
poods, and the wheat yield exceed- 
ing the pre-war level by 376 million 
poods. Production of foodstuffs had 
also increased sharply. The success 
of agriculture in the Soviet Union 
was inseparably linked with the tech- 
nical re-equipment of all its branches. 
Livestock had also increased, cattle 
on collective farms by 40 per cent 
and pigs by 49 per cent as compared 
with 1940. The heaviest increase had 
been registered in the case of sheep, 
goats and poultry. 

In 1950, the national income had 
risen 64 per cent above that tor 
1940, as against the 38 per cent in- 
crease provided for in the five-year 
plan. In 1950, 74 per cent of na- 
tional income had gone to meet the 
personal, material and cultural needs 
of the workers, while the remaining 
26 per cent had remained at the dis- 
posal of the state, the collective 
farms and the co-operative organi- 
zations for developing socialist pro- 
duction, and for other general state 
and public needs. A steady rise had 
also occurred in the material pros- 
perity of the workers of the Union. 
This was reflected, for instance, in 
the increase in monetary and real 
wages, in the constant expansion of 
the output, and systematic reduction 
in the prices of mass consumer 
goods. 

The total income of the workers, 
employees and peasants had _in- 
creased by 62 per cent in 1950 as 
compared with 1940. 

During the past five years, the 
state had also spent 524.5 milliard 
roubles for social and cultural pur- 
poses. In 1951, the sum to be spent 
on this would be 120.8 milliard 
roubles, or 26.8 per cent of the total 
budget. Of this, 59 milliard roubles 
would be spent on education; 21.9 
milliard roubles on public health, 
free medical assistance to the pop- 
ulation, and physical culture; 22.3 
milliard roubles on social insurance; 
and 4.1 milliard roubles on state al- 
lowances to mothers of large fam- 
ilies and unmarried mothers. 

Over 100,000,000 square metres 
of housing space had been built or 
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restored under the post-war five-year 
plan, and 2.7 million houses restored 
and built in rural areas. 

Unemployment was non-existent, 
the number of workers and em- 
ployees at the end of 1950 amount- 
ing to 39,200,000, an increase of 
7,700,000 over the number at the 
end of 1940. With mechanization 
and increased skill, the labor produc- 
tivity of workers and peasants was 
increasing. In 1950 the industrial 
production of the U.S.S.R. had risen 
37 per cent above the 1940 level and 
building production 23 per cent. 

There was and could be no infla- 
tion in a country with so carefully 
organized an economy as that of the 
Soviet Union. 

The successful fulfilment of the 
post-war five year plan had made it 
possible to embark on a yet more 
extensive program for the peaceful 
development of the national econ- 
omy. This included projects begun 
in 1950 on power stations, canals, 
and irrigation works, making millions 
of hectares productive, including an 
area the size of several European 
states, between the Volga River and 
the Caspian Sea. All this work 
would make possible the production 
of enough food for 100,000,000 
persons. 


Developments in China 


As for developments in China, the 
Central People’s Government had 
rapidly re-organized the finances and 
economy of the whole country. It 
had balanced the budget, reduced 
taxation, guaranteed a flow of goods 
and put an end to inflation and ris- 
ing prices. It had repaired com- 
munication lines, carried out large- 
scale irrigation works, given assist- 
ance to the victims of natural dis- 
asters, stimulated trade, and reduced 
taxes on a scale and at a rate hitherto 
unknown in China. The production 
of pig iron, steel and cotton fabrics 
had already returned to the level of 
1936, the year preceding the Jap- 
anese invasion. The production of 
grain and cotton was now almost as 
great as before the war. Nationalized 
industries were playing a more and 
more important part in the country’s 
economy. Internal and foreign trade 
had been expanded and the price of 
goods controlled. There had been 
land reforms and measures had been 
taken to reduce rents and create bet- 
ter terms of agricultural credit. All 
that had greatly improved the stand- 
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ards of living of the Chinese work- 
ers. 

In 1950, 23.9 per cent of the na- 
tional budget had been allocated to 
economic development, 11.7 per cent 
being allotted for hydraulic and ir- 
rigation schemes. Steel production 
in the first eight months of 1950 had 
been 7.8 times as great as in the cor- 
responding period in 1949. The pro- 
duction of machinery had increased 
by 200 per cent over the preceding 
year. By the end of 1950 the an- 
nual output of cotton goods had been 
14 per cent higher than in 1936. The 
planned output of cotton goods for 
1951 was 33 per cent greater than 
that of 1950. In 1950 agricultural 
production had amounted to 85.7 per 
cent of the production of the last pre- 
war year. At present China was pro- 
ducing more than enough grains to 
meet the domestic demand. 

The reasons for the great progress 
in agriculture in China were: (a) 
agricultural reforms, made possible 
by the victory over the reactionaries 
and foreign imperialistis; (b) reduc- 
tion in the taxes on the peasants; (c) 
Government aid to peasants, espe- 
cially in preventing or reducing dis- 
asters caused by nature. 

Trade between China and _ the 
U.S.S.R. and the People’s Democ- 
racies had expanded considerably. At 
present China was importing much 
more machinery and raw materials 
for industry than previously. 

Industrial production had also in- 
creased considerably above pre-war 
levels in the People’s Democracies of 
Romania, Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Albania. 

In Hungary, for instance, the out- 
put of heavy industry had been 36 
per cent greater in 1950 than in 
1949 and the output of light industry 
34 per cent greater, while produc- 
tion of manufactured goods had been 
twice as high as before the war. 

In Bulgaria, until recently an 
agricultural country, industrial pro- 
duction in 1950 had increased by 23 
per cent over 1949, 42 per cent 
above the target laid down for that 
year in the five-year plan. In 1950, 
the new machinery industry had pro- 
duced 50 times as much as before 
the war. In addition, Bulgaria now 
possessed its own shipbuilding in- 
dustry. 

In Romania, targets laid down for 
metallurgical and chemical produc- 
tion had been exceeded by 10 per 
cent, those for minerals and petro- 
leum by 2 per cent, and those for 
electric power by 10 per cent. 





In Albania, bitumen, oil, coa!, 
chrome and copper production had 
been greatly expanded in 1949 and 
1950, as had other sectors of produc- 
tion. In some sectors the volume of 
production had been as much as 15 
times as great as in 1945. 

Spectacular progress in these Peo- 
ple’s Democracies had also been 
made in agriculture, particularly in 
livestock farming, crop yields and 
extension of cultivated areas. In all 
of them, standards of living had con- 
tinued to improve. 

Economic co-operation with the 
U.S.S.R. was an important factor in 
the rapid development of the econo- 
mies of the People’s Democracies. 
This took the form of trade and 
large-scale technical assistance. In 
return for capital goods and raw 
materials for industry, the U.S.S.R. 
was receiving manufactures. Such 
collaboration guaranteed even greater 
progress to come in the peaceful eco- 
nomic development of these coun- 
tries. 


Conditions in Capitalist Countries 


In contrast to all this, there was 
the militarization of the economies 
of the capitalist countries in the in- 
terest, and under the control, of 
United States monopolists. The ex- 
pansion of armaments production in 
the United States and the diversion 
of civilian goods to military purposes 
was having a most inflationary effect 
on its economy and that of the 
countries under its control. United 
States businessmen hoped that war 
preparations would cure the eco- 
nomic ills of their country; but they 
had, instead, caused much economic 
dislocation. One form this took was 
the shortage of raw materials, due 
to United States strategic stockpiling. 

The effects of this were felt not 
only in countries like France and the 
United Kingdom, which had sought 
in vain to carry out their armaments 
program and at the same time main- 
tain the volume of civilian produc- 
tion, but also in the under-developed 
countries which could no_ longer 
obtain the same quantities of capital 
goods as before. The United States 
monopolists were using the present 
opportunity to strengthen their in- 
fluence over the under-developed 
countries. 

Far from the large-scale rearma- 
ment program in the West being due 
to the high level of armaments and 
the threat of aggression from the So- 
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viet Union and the People’s Democ- 
racies, as the representatives of the 
United Kingdom, France and Bel- 
gium had maintained, the fact was 
that rearmament and militarism were 
necessary to the governing classes of 
capitalist countries in order to con- 
ceal their intentions. 

Ill-will shown by the United States 
to the Soviet Union was also shown 
by the economic embargoes placed 
on the export of 1,700 categories of 
goods from countries under United 
States influence. Would a country 
like the United Kingdom, which ob- 
tained one-third of its grain needs 
from the Soviet Union, have to give 
up that grain in exchange for egg 
powder simply because the Ameri- 
cans had declared that the United 
Kingdom must not trade with the 
Soviet Union? It was only too clear 
that Western rearmament on_ the 
present scale was leading Western 
Europe to catastrophe. 


Policy of Peace 


The Soviet Union, on the contrary, 
held firmly to a policy of peace, one 
of the main premises of which was 
the development of normal political 
as well as normal economic and com- 
mercial relations with other coun- 
tries. It had always played a lead- 
ing role in opposing aggression in its 
every form and had always admitted 
the possibility of the peaceful co- 
existence of different political sys- 
ters. It applied no restrictive or dis- 
criminatory measures to trade with 
other countries. Nor did it seize raw 
material markets or indulge in mo- 
nopoly stockpiling. 

The militarization of the capitalist 
economic system was inevitably ac- 
companied by increased taxation, 
depreciation of currency, increase of 
unemployment, and infringement of 
the rights of the workers and of trade 
unions. 

The American monopoly capital- 
ists had also applied an exceedingly 
dangerous policy of rearmament and 
militarization in Western Germany, 
endeavoring to put the industrial re- 
sources of the Ruhr at the service of 
United States military and strategic 
plans for Europe. And under the 
Schuman Plan, the United States 
would control Western European in- 
dustry through the Ruhr monopolies, 
not for peaceful purposes, but in 
order to militarize production and 
create an aggressive army directed 
against peace and democracy. 
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Injustice, Inequality No Longer Tolerated 


rE addition to the difficulties facing 
most under-developed countries ini 
their efforts to achieve economic and 
social progress, the Middle Eastern 
countries had been at a disadvantage 
because of their geographical posi- 
tion and strategic. importance, of 
which some world powers had in the 
past wished to take advantage. In- 
stead, however, of attempting to win 
the co-operation of the local govern- 
ments by helping them to mobilize 
their potential resources for the 
achievement of peace and security, 
they had usually hampered them. In 
the development of every nation 
there was a time when social con- 
sciousness reached a point at which 
the people would no longer tolerate 
injustice and inequity. The coun- 
tries of the Middle East had reached 
that point. 

They were also taking urgent steps 
to better the lot of their people and 
to raise the standard of living, as il- 
lustrated by Iran’s new seven-year 
development plan. Prominent in this 
plan was the reform of agricultural 
methods. It also provided for ade- 
quate improvements in health stand- 
ards, irrigation, and road and rail 
facilities, and for proper conserva- 
tion and utilization of every avail- 
able source of water. Great strides 
would also have to be made in ex- 
panding industry—for instance, by 
developing mineral wealth—for agri- 
cultural improvements were not 
enough to raise the people’s living 
standards. 

In order to improve the relations 
between the Middle East and the rest 
of the world, action was urgently 


— HOSSEIN NAVAB, of Iran 


needed to raise the people's stand- 
ards of living by means of economic 
development and greater produc- 
tivity. Real progress, especially in 
education and hygiene, could not, 
however, be achieved without for- 
eign financial assistance. 

As for the effects of the defence 
programs of developed countries 
since hostilities began in Korea, these 
had been adverse in the case of Iran, 
where the average price of imported 
goods had risen by 28 per cent be- 
tween June 1950 and May 1951, as 
against a rise of 16 per cent in the 
average price of exports. 

Up to the present, the contribu- 
tion of the Iranian oil industry to the 
country’s economy had been a 
negligible one. Indeed, the activities 
of that industry in the past had been 
limited to a small area, having prac- 
tically no effect on other parts of the 
country. This showed how false was 
the impression given by the extensive 
and unfavorable press publicity in 
some countries which implied that 
recent events in Iran might adversely 
effect the flow of private foreign 
capital to under-developed countries. 
If anything, these events provided an 
excellent example of the kind of in- 
vestment to be avoided in*new in- 
ternational economic relations. A 
cursory examination of the causes 
of the current dispute over the 
Iranian oil industry and an unbiased 
study of the measures taken by the 
Iranian Government should convince 
anyone that the Government had 
never deviated from the path of jus- 
tice and fair play in its dealings on 
the auestion. 


Essentials for Economic Development 


EVELOPMENTS arising out of 

the Korean conflict had at first 
resulted in improved terms of trade 
for raw material producing countries. 
But it was doubtful whether the 
terms of trade would continue to 
favor these countries. Prices of some 
primary products were now declin- 
ing again, while the rise in the prices 
of imported manufactured goods (in- 
cluding transport and _ insurance 
charges) had been greater than the 
rise in raw material prices. Under- 


—MOHAMED ISMAIL, of Pakistan 


developed countries were also threat- 
ened with shortages of essential con- 
sumer goods and capital equipment 
needed for their development pro- 
grams. These programs would, how- 
ever, have to be slewed down unless 
timely and appropriate measures 
were taken to ensure them a greater 
supply of essential goods, particular- 
ly capital equipment. Action to in- 
crease technical assistance should al- 
so be continued, and under-developed 
countries should be enabled to get 
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the basic raw materials they needed. 

Supplying the essential require- 
ments would not only speed up eco- 
nomic development of these coun- 
tries, but would also check inflation- 
ary tendencies. Domestic measures 
should, of course, also be taken to 
control inflation. The Pakistan Gov- 
ernment was taking such measures: 
taxation to prevent undue accumula- 
tion of profits; tax concessions to en- 
courage investment; an investment 
policy to encourage essential capital 
outlay; a liberal import policy and 


Too Little Help to 


controls on certain essential com- 
modities. Efforts to raise agricultural 
production and to mobilize local sav- 
ings were also being taken. 

But these domestic measures alone 
could not raise the living standards 
of under-developed countries unless 
they were enabled to purchase essen- 
tial capital equipment and basic raw 
materials. Steps must therefore be 
taken to ensure that the implementa- 
tion of defence programs would not 
hold up the development programs 
of under-developed countries. 


Under-Developed Countries 


HE generous help which the 

United States, the U.S.S.R., the 
People’s Republic of China, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and the United King- 
dom had given this year toward 
meeting India’s food shortage, per- 
haps the biggest of India’s many 
immense difficulties, showed that 
there was no need to despair of in- 
ternational co-operation in alleviat- 
ing the hardships of distressed areas. 
That help, however, was not enough 
to solve India’s problems. She had, 
for instance, to pay for food sup- 
plies from some of these countries, 
and that meant reducing essential 
imports of capital equipment and 
consumer goods. 

While India had achieved almost 
complete equilibrium in her balance 
of payments — the result of the 
doubtful blessing of currency de- 
valuation, and of regulating imports 
and stimulating exports—there was 
no assurance that the situation would 
continue to be satisfactory. 

The success of India’s action to 
co-ordinate and promote industrial 
production depended on the world 
economic position. It was particu- 
larly subject to the shortages, due 
to stockpiling, of strategic raw ma- 
terials such as sulphur, copper, zinc 
and tin. These had seriously affected 
secondary industries. Also, the prices 
paid for imported raw materials were 
much higher than the prices for the 
same goods produced within the 
country. Added to this was a phe- 
nomenal rise in transport charges. 

To meet those difficulties, the In- 
dian Government had, as a comple- 
ment to the Colombo Plan, set up a 
planning commission to draw up a 
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—T. T. KRISHNAMACHARI, of India 


modest and realistic five-year plan. 
This took account of the fact that 
India was no longer a purely raw 
material-producing country but was 
becoming, at least in part, a manu- 
facturing country exporting process- 
ed and manufactured goods. The plan 
also took account of the fact that 
shortages would continue because of 
the armiaments race in which other 
better placed nations were engaged. 


Main Objective 


One main objective of the plan 
was to increase agricultural produc- 
tion, especially that of food grains. 
The goal was to make India as self- 
sufficient as possible in food. Pro- 
duction of certain cash crops was 
also to be increased in order to meet 
the needs of Indian industry and to 
maintain the volume of exports. 

With this plan it was expected 
that India would regain its 1939 con- 
sumption level by 1956. The present 
grim situation could be seen from 
the fact that the ratio of the aver- 
age per capita income in India to 
the average per capita income in the 
most prosperous countries was now 
1 to about 35.5, whereas before the 
war it had been | to 15. 

The plan was expected to involve 
a deficit of £220,000,000 for the five- 
year period. India may thus have to 
resort to the unsatisfactory method 
of deficit financing. The actual ways 
and means would depend on _ the 
amount of foreign aid India would 
receive. 

The Council and other United 
Nations bodies should ponder care- 
fully the policy of giving aid mainly 





to comparatively flourishing coun- 
tries. It was recognized, however, that 
there were limits to the financial re- 
sources of the most highly developed 
country in the world, and also that 


certain developed countries were 
more interested in the Atlantic than 
in the Indian Ocean: altruism in the 
international sphere must somewhere 
coincide with enlightened self-inter- 
est. But it could not be said that the 
treatment of under-developed coun- 
tries by the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies was very gen- 
erous. The real aid they had given 
to under-developed areas amounted 
to very little, as the Council’s Presi- 
dent had pointed out (see BULLETIN, 
vol. XI, no. 4). 

Thus, in the case of its loan from 
the International Bank, which charg- 
ed a usurious rate of interest, India 
had had to agree to terms which 
provided for buying particular equip- 
ment when it would have preferred 
buying other equipment with which 
it could manufacture the equipment 
it needed. The Food and Agriculture 
Organization, which had gradually 
been divesting itself of its responsi- 
bilities toward under-developed coun- 
tries, was not much more than a 
clearing house for international sta- 
tistics. Consequently, India’s plans 
were not too dependent on receiving 
help from abroad but were based 
primarily on what it could do un- 
aided. 


Raw Material Needs 


As for the world shortage of raw 
materials and the raw material needs 
of under-developed countries, the 
onus for eliminating cyclical fluctua- 
tions in the terms of trade rested 
upon the world’s industrial countries. 
Such fluctuations were incompatible 
with steady development policies and 
steady rates of investment in under- 
developed countries. In allocating 
commodities which were in_ short 
supply, account should be taken not 
only of armament requirements but 
of the fact that under-developed 
countries, which did not produce 
armaments, required those commod- 
ities to maintain existence at sub- 
marginal standards. It was difficult 
for them to purchase commodities on 
the world market at the present time 
when world prices were much higher 
than their domestic prices. High 
world prices added greatly to infla- 
tionary pressures in a country like 
India and diminished the real value 
of her exports. 
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Progress in Raising Production 
—CORNELIO BALMACEDA, of the Philippines 


bie the great handicaps and 
difficulties resulting from the 
last war, the Philippines Government 
had been able to take definite meas- 
ures to increase production and 
counteract inflationary pressure. 

At the beginning of the post-war 
period, production had been almost 
at a standstill, except for copra. This 
had led to a complete change in the 
country’s trade structure. The export- 
import balance had been modified to 
such an extent by the demand for 
essential consumer goods and by the 
standstill in home production that 
imports were twice as great as ex- 
ports. 

A more favorable balance had 
only been achieved in the last quar- 
ter of 1950 when Government meas- 
ures had begun to take effect. To 
increase production of export and 
consumer goods, farm machinery 
had been acquired, land had been 
cleared and cultivated, and loans had 
been granted by the Government Re- 
habilitation Finance Corporation for 
replanting hemp fields and establish- 
ing or renewing industries, which 
had also been exenipted from taxes. 
The program for increasing rice pro- 
duction, intended to make the coun- 
try self-sufficient and enable it to 
export rice, had been successful. To- 
day more rice was being produced 
than before the war. But an even 
higher production level was needed 
to meet the total consumption re- 
quirements of a growing population. 
The Government had led the way 
in encouraging industrialization by 
setting up local industries which were 
needed to strengthen and diversify 
the country’s economy, to provide 
fuller employment and to raise the 
workers’ standard of living. 

Although the production level of 
basic agricultural products was still 
below that of pre-war years, the over- 
all index of the physical volume of 
production, both agricultural and in- 
dustrial, had, in 1950, reached about 
90 per cent of the 1937 level. 

Development of water power was 
one of the most important features 
of the program to increase produc- 
tion in agriculture and industry, and 
the United States Economic Co- 
operation Administration had given 
valuable assistance in establishing 
hydro-electric plants. 

A temporary import and exchange 
control system had been instituted 
in 1948 to maintain foreign ex- 
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change reserves, drained by the 
heavy adverse balance in foreign 


trade and imports of non-essentials, 
and to use them for buying essential 
materials and capital goods and to 
maintain the value of Philippine cur- 
rency. These controls would be re- 
moved as conditions improved. 

The establishment of a price 
stabilization agency and the recent 
levying of new taxes had resulted in 
the 1951 index of retail prices being 
only two-and-a-half times greater 
than that in the pre-war period, as 
against the sevenfold increase in 
1946. 

But, seen on a world-wide scale, 
the problem of temporary shortages 
and of inflation was subordinate to 
the great economic problem of the 
development of the under-developed 
countries which comprised almost 
two-thirds of the human race. This 
problem particularly affected the 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East (ECAFE), seeing that 
half the world’s population lived in 
the region with which it was con- 
cerned. 

The world must not remain half in 
want and half in plenty, half in 
peace and half in ferment. The prob- 
lem was thus a matter of concern 
for the advanced countries as well as 
for the under-developed areas. Those 
who criticized the work of the Unit- 
ed Nations in this regard, for its em- 
phasis on planning, research and 
surveys, did so from a_ sincere 
desire to see international co-opera- 
tion intensified and made more effec- 


tive. Action to implement the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council’s recom- 
mendations was urgently needed. 

To ensure the desired development 
of under-developed countries would, 
of course, take more than a decade. 
It also required a much greater ef- 
fort than had hitherto been exerted. 

The existence of peace among the 
nations was an essential prerequisite 
for a successful development pro- 
gram involving international co- 
operative action. Despite statements 
to the effect that defence programs 
had not interfered much with the 
economic development of under-de- 
veloped areas, it could not be denied 
that, especially since the outbreak of 
the Korean war, there had been a 
considerable diversion to war needs 
of materials and productive capacity 
which could otherwise have been 
used for economic development. The 
economic development of the under- 
developed countries, however, was 
just as vital as increased armaments 
to the defence and security of all 
peace-loving nations. The under-de- 
veloped areas imight easily become 
hotbeds of social and political dis- 
order. 

One practical way of helping them 
would be for more developed coun- 
tries to establish branches of their 
home industries there, a system 
which was giving very satisfactory 
results in the Philippines. Besides 
the usual private capital investments, 
it was, however, also necessary to in- 
troduce organized forms of aid like 
the Economic Co-operation Admin- 
istration, the United Nations ex- 
panded program of technical as- 
sistance, or the Colombo Plan for 
South and South-East Asia. 


Development Without External Aid 


HE world’s economic position 


could not be improved without 
corresponding 


political, scientific 
and, above _ all, 
ethical and moral 
progress. The 
Council should 
therefore examine 
whether its work 
and that of the 
Security Council 
complemented one 
another, for it 
was useless to try 
to bring about 
economic and so- 
cial improvements 


— YU TSUNE-CHI, of China 


if the intended recipients were to be 
deprived of life and liberty be- 
fore these improvements could be 
achieved. Peace-loving countries 
must achieve greater unity if they 
were to conserve and develop their 
resources. 

Although they might be forced to 
divert part of their industrial capaci- 
ty to defence needs, they should at 
the same time try to increase their 
resources, expand industrial capacity, 
and promote free trade so as to raise 
the standard of living of the world’s 
population. 

Much could be done without ex- 
ternal assistance to advance the eco- 
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nomic welfare of a country, as the 
lesson of Formosa in the past two 
years showed. But under-developed 
countries whose economy had suf- 
fered during the war depended upon 
assistance from more advanced na- 
tions to increase their production of 
essential goods. The latter should 
also encourage the output of es- 
sential production and refrain from 
selling luxuries to under-developed 
countries, as a result of which eco- 
nomic development might be _ re- 
tarded. To achieve economic stability, 
all countries would need to reach the 
same level of development. Govern- 
ments giving aid should avoid adopt- 
ing an attitude of patronage, as all 
were striving On an equal footing to 
achieve a common goal. 

The thesis, however, that capitalist 
and communist countries could live 
peacefully together could only be ac- 
cepted on the premise that both were 
sincerely working for world peace, 
and not self-aggrandizement. Capital- 
ist and communist governments were 
each free to believe that they offered 
the best political system, but they 
should not attempt to impose their 
theories on others. 

Grave economic problems faced 
those countries where the population 
increase outstripped expansion of in- 
dustrial capacity. These required the 
Council’s most serious attention, as 
they could only be solved through 
international co-operation and assist- 
ance. But violent methods, such as 
the continual executions now going 
on in China, should be avoided. They 
only created untold human suffering 
and unrest, and could hardly be re- 
garded as a sign of economic ad- 
vancement. 

New aggression had made it im- 
possible to fulfil the hope after the 
Second World War of reconstructing 
China’s severely damaged economy. 
Nevertheless, industrial output in the 
small area of Formosa, which re- 
mained under the control of the Chi- 
nese Government, had been increas- 
ing, and the standard of living had 
improved. Despite its relatively 
small size and modest population, its 
resources and manpower were such 
that it would continue to fight 
against enslavement and totalitarian 
control. It was a bastion and outpost 
of peace and democracy. 

There was no inflation in For- 
mosa, and, though it was not enjoy- 
ing plenty, there was no poverty. En- 
couraging economic progress had 
been made, and special attention 
was being given to land reform. Pro- 
duction had increased, with farmers 
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inflationary 





now paying 37.5 per cent of their 
crop to landlords, instead of the 50 
to 60 per cent paid in the past. A 
further reduction had been proposed, 
and measures would be taken to 
divide public arable land amongst 
farmers and to induce absentee land- 
owners to sell by increasing land 
taxes. By the end of the year, 36,000 
hectares of public arable land out of 
a total of 180,000 would have been 
distributed. Steps would also be 
taken soon to limit land ownership. 
A similar land reform program 
would be initiated on the mainland 
as soon as the Government regained 
control there. 

There was also continuous indus- 
trial improvement in Formosa in 
spite of heavy military expenditure. 
The Chinese Government realized 
that only through rehabilitation and 
the efficient operation of industries 
would it be possible in future to be- 
come independent of United States 
economic assistance while maintain- 





ing comparatively heavy defence ex- 
penditure. A turning-point had been 
reached in 1950 when the Govern- 
ment had begun to draw substantial 
profits, over and above taxes, from 


government-owned industries, the 
major industries. The production of 
electric power and fertilizers had also 
increased, 

Railroad tracks and rolling stock 
had been reconstructed and success- 
fuly repaird; the efficiency of harbors 
had been improved; and there had 
also been an improvement in ship- 
ping transport, the tonnage entering 
ports in June this year rising to 
207,000 tons, against the 60,000 tons 
in June last year. 

The first six months of 1951 show 
that Formosa had a favorable bal- 
ance of trade of over $20,000,000. 

Once the Government had _ re- 
gained the territory it had lost, it 
would apply the lessons learned in 
Formosa, which would become a 
model province. 


Action to Counter Inflation 
and Raise Productivity 


HE Canadian Government had 
J acted immediately to counter 
pressures created by 

», the communist 
aggression in Ko- 
rea. It believed, 
however, that the 
world-wide _ pres- 
sures could be 
successfully curb- 
ed only if all free 
governments took 
fiscal, | monetary 
and productive 
measures in rela- 
tion to their own 

Pd economies, 

In Canada, for instance, a pay-as- 
you-go policy in government finance 
had been approved. Despite greatly 
increased defence expenditure, the 
budget had again estimated for a sub- 
stantial increase by reducing govern- 
ment expenditure in the civilian field 
and increasing taxation all round. 
Customs tariffs, however, had not 
been increased. This was to allow for 
expanding world trade. The taxation 
measures would cover increased de- 
fence expenditure and increased so- 
cial security services, and still leave 
an adequate surplus. Applied at 





— JAMES SINCLAIR, of Canada 


every level of activity, they would 
drain off a considerable part of the 
excess purchasing power which con- 
tributed to inflation. Steps had also 
been taken, with the aid of the banks, 
to curb the easy granting of credit, 
which in the present circumstances 
was certainly inflationary. 

As for increased production, pro- 
ductive machinery had been inter- 
fered with as little as possible and 
neither price nor wage controls had 
been imposed, in view of the fact 
that the Canadian people are staunch 
believers in private enterprise. Direct 
controls, though necessary in a pe- 
riod of out-and-out warfare, discour- 
aged the extra production which was 
sO necessary at the present time 
when all the free nations of the 
world aimed at building up their de- 
fences against aggression, while at 
the same time increasing production 
and lowering the cost of manufac- 
ture of civilian goods in order to 
help raise the standard of living of 
their own people and those of the 
under-developed countries. 

Investments, both domestic and 
foreign, for developing Canada’s 
great resources had been accelerated 
after the aggression in Korea. Vari- 
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ous measures had, however, been 
necessary to channel investments into 
essential defence or civilian produc- 
tion. 

As a result, the gross national pro- 
duction for 1951, estimated at $20,- 
500,000, increased by 15 per cent in 
value and 5 per cent in physical out- 
put over 1950, the previous record 
year. This increase was due partly 
to greater production in new indus- 
tries, partly to a labor force strength- 
ened through immigration and _ nat- 
ural increase of population, and 
partly to the attraction of labor to the 
high productivity industries. 

Projected capital investment in 
1951 was estimated at $4,561,000,- 
000, or 22 per cent of gross national 
production. Adding repairs and 
maintenance estimates to that sum, 
this amount totalled $6,299,000,000, 
or over 30 per cent of the gross na- 
tional production. 

In addition, various development 
schemes now being undertaken would 
contribute to a more abundant sup- 
ply of, essential commodities. 

Trade, on which Canada was 
greatly dependent, had reached a 
new level owing to industrial ex- 
pansion. Exports of goods and serv- 
ices accounted for almost one quar- 
ter of the $20 billion gross national 
production. The total volume of 
trade in the first five months of 1951 
represented a 37 per cent increase as 
compared with the same period in 
1950. Industrial development had 
also led to record employment, the 
Canadian labor force now being esti- 
mated at 5,172,000 persons. Food 
production had increased with greater 
mechanization. 

Arguments, such as those ad- 
vanced by the Czechoslovakian rep- 
resentative, that the defence prep- 
arations of the free nations would 
lower their living standards, had been 
made with a view to distracting at- 
tention from the fact that communist 
countries could not give their peoples 
the living standards and freedoms 
enjoyed by peoples of the West. 
Canada, moreover, believed not only 
that it could and must build up its 
defences to deter communist aggres- 
sion, but also that it could and must 
continue to expand its productive 
economy to provide better living 
standards and social security for all. 

However, essential though defence 
preparations might be, they were but 
a negative approach to peace. En- 
during peace would only come when 
equal opportunity had been extended 
to all the under-developed countries. 
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Hence Canadian participation in 
various international assistance proj- 
ects. 

The best contribution at present 
was by intensifying the production of 
those essential commodities whose 
shortages handicipped progress in 


the under-developed countries. The 
Canadian Government accordingly 
intended to play its part in the In- 
ternational Raw Materials Confer- 
ence and see to it that a fair alloca- 
tion of materials was made to the 
under-developed countries. 


The Need for Moral and 


Economic Strength 


—ISADOR LUBIN, of the United States 


EFORE the invasion of Korea, 

the United States Government 
had concentrated chiefly on expand- 
ing civilian pro- 
duction and on 
maintaining high 
levels of employ- 
ment, in order to 
raise standards of 
living in the coun- 
try still higher, 
and to assist the 
world’s free coun- 
tries to restore 
and improve their 
standards of liv- 
ing. By June 1950 
industrial production had risen to 
the highest point since 1945, sur- 
passing the previous post-war record 
established during 1948. The number 
of non-agricultural workers had risen 
to nearly 52’ million in June 1950. 
Unemployment had fallen by over a 
million in the first six months of 
1950. 

The favorable outlook in June 
1950 had not depended upon an ac- 
celerated defence program, for prior 
to the attack on Korea, the economy 
of the United States had reached the 
highest levels in its peace-time his- 
tory. Nor had the economic prob- 
lems of other nations been neglected, 
as was shown by the aid given to 
help restore Europe’s war-shattered 
economies and to develop the econo- 
mies of under-developed countries. 
From June 1948 to June 1950, the 
United States had spent more than 
$12,000,000,000 on aiding other 
countries; of that sum $7,500,000,- 
000 had gone to countries covered 
by the European Recovery Program. 

As a result of the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea, the United 
States became aware of the impera- 
tive need for basic readjustments 
in its economy so that it might play 
its full part in maintaining the se- 


curity of the free world. Produc- 
tion increased substantially during 
the period July 1950-July 1951, the 
annual rate of output rising from 
$300,000,000,000 to approximately 
$330,000,000,000, the latter figure 
representing the highest level of pro- 
duction ever recorded. 

Initially, that increase reflected not 
only preparation for defence produc- 
tion but also the sharp increase in 
the demand for goods from both 
consumers and business due to their 
anticipating shortages and _ higher 
prices. Consumer buying had risen 
to record heights in the third quar- 
ter of 1950, and again in the first 
quarter of 1951. This was reflected 
in a 28 per cent increase in gross 
private domestic investment from an 
annual rate of $50,000,000,000 in 
the third quarter of 1950 to a rate of 
almost $64,000,000,000 in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1951. Government 
expenditure for national security 
purposes both at home and abroad 
rose from an annual rate of $20,- 
000,000,000 at the end of 1950 to 
about $35,000,000,000 by the sec- 
ond quarter of 1951. The rate of ex- 
penditure for other purposes had re- 
mained unchanged. 

Prices, which had increased only 
moderately during the first half of 
1950, rose rapidly with the expansion 
of total demand following the attack 
on Korea. From February 1951 on- 
wards, however, the accumulated ef- 
fects of the various anti-inflation 
measures resulted in a check in price 
rises, and also in some decreases, 
especially in wholesale prices. 

By the middle -of 1952 it was 
planned to spend $65,000,000,000 a 
year on defence. Security and related 
requirements would appreciably re- 
duce the amounts available for 
United States civilian consumption 
of many basic commodities. 

To counter the prospect of short- 
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ages and inflationary pressures, the 
Government had committed itself 
to a comprehensive program for ex- 
panding production, for controlling 
inflation and for the equitable dis- 
tribution of materials and goods in 
short supply. Accordingly, it had de- 
veloped a series of closely inter-re- 
lated economic policies: (a) to in- 
crease productivity and the total pro- 
duction of raw materials, industry 
and agriculture; (b) to bring spend- 
ing by consumers and business as 
nearly as possible into line with 
available supplies of consumer and 
producer goods; and (c) to distrib- 
ute raw materials and productive re- 
sources in relation to essential do- 
mestic and international require- 
ments. 

During recent months, as the im- 
pact of the security program on the 
economy had become more marked, 
notable progress had been made in 
developing a many-sided economic 
stabilization program to check infla- 
tion. This program included in- 
creased taxation and credit control 
measures, direct price and wage con- 
trols, and the allocation of scarce 
materials to meet essential needs. 

While expanding defence expendi- 
ture, the Government was deter- 
mined not to curtail fundamental 
public social services, for it realized 
that its strength was dependent upon 
its human resources. 

Thanks to stabilization measures, 
particularly the direct price controls, 
and thanks to the disappearance of 
the abnormal demand which had 
been stimulated during the second 
half of 1950 by the expectation of 
imminent shortages, the rate of price 
rises had slowed down considerably 
in contrast to the course which prices 
had taken during the first six months 
after the outbreak of the Korean 
war. The Government price controls 
also applied to export prices. It was, 
therefore, not the fault of the United 
States if the prices which foreign 
consumers had to pay in their own 
countries for United States goods 
were far above the United States 
controlled export prices. 

Another inflationary pressure was 
that exerted by the rising course of 
import prices. 

As for the question of an equi- 
table distribution of scarce com- 
modities, it should be recognized that 
the free world faced an important 
and difficult problem in the need to 
ensure the efficient utilization of ex- 
isting resources, for it had both to 
increase its defensive strength and to 
make the institution which ‘t sought 
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to preserve more and more re- 
sponsive to the needs and aspirations 
of the peoples of the free world. The 
joint strength of the free world re- 
quired not only military strength but 
moral strength, economic strength 
and, above all, unity of ultimate 
purpose. All these factors must be 
taken into account in determining 
the use of available resources. The 
United States, in co-operation with 
other nations, was therefore seeking 
to deal with the problem of the 
world shortage of raw materials 
through the International Raw Ma- 
terials Conference. 

In addition, the United States 
Government has established a basic 
policy to guide its various executive 
agencies in allocating scarce com- 
modities for both domestic and for- 
eign needs. The criteria for the latter 





provided not only for defence pro- 
duction considerations but also for 
the “maintenance and necessary ex- 
pansion of essential services and pro- 
duction facilities.” After highly es- 
sential requirements had been met, 
the United States would take into ac- 
count “the effects upon the respec- 
tive civilian economies of the broad 
contribution of each area or country 
toward common defence, in direct 
defence production or in increased 
political and economic strength, in- 
cluding the common aim of con- 
trolling inflation of world prices.” Its 
objective was to bring about an equi- 
table distribution of the resulting 
burdens and sacrifices, which was of 
“high importance for the attainment 
of the overall objective of economic 
strength and morale in the free 
countries.” 


Measures to Counter Inflation 


HE gravest effects of the recent 

changes in the world’s economic 
situation were those causing infla- 
tionary pressure in both highly de- 
veloped and under-developed coun- 
tries. In countries such as Chile, ex- 
ternal inflationary pressure had main- 
ly manifested itself in rises in the 
prices of imported goods and in sur- 
pluses in the balance of payments, 
producing an increase of money 
available. The increasingly rapid 
rises in the prices of imported goods 
and essential raw materials in recent 
months had caused a rise in produc- 
tion costs, thereby intensifying in- 
flation. 

These external forces, however, 
merely accentuated the internal infla- 
tion apparent in Chile for several 
years, which resulted mainly from its 
efforts to speed up its economic 
progress and to improve its social 
services. 

The counter-inflationary measures 
taken by the Chilean Government 
were intended, first, to lessen the ef- 
fects of external influences on do- 
mestic prices, and, second, to dis- 
tribute the burden fairly amongst the 
population. The most important 
measures taken or planned were: (a) 
readjustments of exchange rates to 
encourage production of goods es- 
sential for maintaining standards of 
living, and production of raw mate- 
rials needed to maintain the normal 
production level; (b) special low ex- 


—CARLOS OYARZUN, of Chile 


change rates for certain imports, par- 
ticularly food imports; (c) extension 
of price controls, mainly for im- 
ported goods, to maintain the stand- 
ard of living; (d) recommendations 
that banks be cautious in granting 
credits and freeze every increase in 
potential expansion capacity; (e) the 
preparation of an over-all economic 
budget for 1952 to serve as the main 
guide in drawing up the Govern- 
ment’s economic policy, enabling it 
to determine and adjust the maxi- 
mum rate of development without 
outstripping national savings, and to 
control inflationary pressures; (f) 
control over increases in public 
spending during the coming fiscal 
year; (g) a campaign against 
speculation; and (h) increased pro- 
duction. 

Countries with economies such as 
Chile’s, however, could only expand 
production and increase productivity 
by means of outside assistance. The 
success of any under-developed 
country’s efforts to contain inflation 
depended largely on_ international 
collaboration. 


Joint action through the United 
Nations was necessary to correct 
some of the effects of the present in- 
ternational crisis on: (a) interna- 
tional price relations, particularly 
those between the prices of manu- 
factured goods and the prices of raw 
materials; (b) ability to continue 


(Continued on page 237) 
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United Nations Plans for Social Progress 





ECISIONS looking toward in- 

ternational action in such social 
fields as training for social work, 
probation, assistance to _ indigent 
aliens, and maintenance of the fam- 
ilies of migrants were taken by the 
Economic ind Social Council now 
holding its thirteenth session in Gen- 
eva. 

These decisions followed earlier 
debate in the Council’s Social Com- 
mittee which, at four meetings, had 
fully discussed the report of the So- 
cial Commission on its last session 
held in March-April this year. 


Training for Social Work 


Urging the importance of training 
for social work, the Social Commis- 
sion had formulated certain prin- 
ciples for such training. These were: 
social work must be performed by 
personnel trained for their task by 
theoretical studies, and public au- 
thorities should promote such train- 
ing by setting up or subsidizing 
permanent educational facilities by 
scholarship grants, and by creating 
positions for social workers within 
their public services. 

The Council considered these prin- 
ciples and asked the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to formulate, in co-operation 
with the inter-governmental organi- 
zations concerned, minimum stand- 
ards for the training of social work- 
ers and to report to the Commission. 
The Secretary-General was also 
asked to compile a glossary of social 
welfare terms, to produce an inter- 
national bibliography on social wel- 
fare training, and to submit to the 
Social Commission every four years 
a report indicating significant de- 
velopments in social work training 
and a revised directory of schools 
of social work. 

This resolution was approved by 
16 votes in favor, none against and 
1 (Canada) abstaining. Explaining 
his delegation’s abstention, Jean Les- 
age, of Canada, said that his country 
had a federal constitution and since 
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the question raised in the resolution 
fell within the competence of the 
Provincial Governments, he could 
not express an opinion on it. 


Social Welfare Administration 


In a unanimous decision, the 
Council asked the Secretary-General 
to submit to the Social Commission 
every four years a periodic summary 
of developments in planning, organi- 
zation and administration of social 
services. He was also requested to 
give due attention to questions of 
organization, administration, financ- 
‘ing and staffing when conducting 
studies of a technical nature as part 
of the general program of work, and 
in the administration of technical 
assistance. 

The Council also asked that the 
Secretary-General instruct consul- 
tants, sent to advise a country re- 
garding any technical problems in 
the social field, to consider the ad- 
ministrative and organizational set- 
ting of that country. 


Community Welfare Centres 


How can community welfare cen- 
tres be used to promote world-wide 
economic and social progress? This 
was discussed by the Social Com- 
mission at the instance of the United 
States. Approving the Commission’s 
recommendations, the Council de- 
cided unanimously that the Secretary- 
General should compile with the as- 
sistance of specialized agencies, non- 
governmental organizations and the 
Member states on whose territory 
such experience has been gained, 
full documentation on the scope of 
these centres, the methods used in 
establishing and operating them, as 
well as on the success achieved and 
the difficulties encountered. 

The Secretary-General was asked 
to make this documentation available 
to requesting governments, to indi- 
cate to them the various kinds of 
technical assistance available, and to 


submit to the Social Commission 
“not later than its ninth session” a 
full report on this subject. The Tech- 
nical Assistance Board would be 
asked to give sympathetic considera- 
tion to applications by governments 
in this field. The specialized agen- 
cies were also asked to co-operate 
with the United Nations in the de- 
velopment of such centres. 


Probation 


The system of probation—“a 
humane and effective method for the 
treatment of offenders”—which per- 
mits rehabilitation and re-adjustment 
of each individual to his environ- 
ment and obviates short-term im- 
prisonment and its unfortunate con- 
sequences, was discussed by the So- 
cial Commission on the basis of a 
Secretariat study — Probation and 
Related Measures — and the report 
of the Advisory International Group 
of Experts. The Council adopted the 
resolution recommended by the Com- 
mission. It urged all governments to 
give favorable consideration to the 
adoption and development of proba- 
tion “‘as a major instrument of policy 
in the field of the prevention of 
crime and the treatment of offend- 
ers.” The Council also called the 
attention of governments to the wide 
range of existing United Nations 
facilities for technical assistance in 
this field. 

The resolution was adopted by 14 
votes to none, with 4 abstentions. The 
representative of the U.S.S.R. said 
he had abstained because in his opin- 
ion the matter was purely one of 





domestic concern and could not 
form the subject of international 
action. The representative of Chile 


explained his abstention, firstly, on 
the general ground that the Social 
Commission was showing a tendency 
to deal with matters of minor im- 
portance to the exclusion of impor- 
tant questions, and, secondly, because 
probation would be less effective in 
countries with legal systems different 
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from such countries as Sweden and 
the United Kingdom. He preferred 
an exchange of information between 
experts to any theoretical proposals. 


Criminal Statistics 


Adequate and comparable statis- 
tics On crime are indispensable to 
any formulation of general policy in 
the field of prevention of crime and 
treatment of offenders. The Council 
had given criminal statistics priority 
in the Secretariat’s and the Social 
Commission’s programs. 

The Commission had studied this 
question on the basis of a Secretariat 
study: Statistical Report on the State 
of Crime 1937-1946, Approving the 
Commission’s recommendations, the 

_Council asked the Secretary-General 

to compile a manual suggesting 
minimum standards for the collec- 
tion, analysis and presentation of 
national criminal _ statistics. This 
manual is to be based on statistics 
which can be used to measure the 
incidence and trend of criminality, 
the number and types of offenders 
dealt with by judicial authorities, 
and the types of treatment or punish- 
ments employed. 


The Secretary-General was further 
asked to explore the possibility of ar- 
riving at an agreed definition of three 
offences: criminal homicide, ag- 
gravated assault, and robbery and 
burglary. This, the Council felt, 
would determine whether it would 
be practicable ultimately to compile 
comparable international criminal 
statistics. 

The Council asked the Statistical 
Commission to assist in this task. 
The Secretary-General would submit 
periodical progress reports to the So- 
cial Commission and the Statistical 
Commission. 

This resolution was adopted by 15 
votes to 3. The U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive said he had voted against the 
resolution since its subject matter 
was outside the competence of the 
Social Commission. 


Assistance to Indigent Aliens 


The Secretary-General’s report on 
Assistance to Indigent Aliens, which 
was considered by the Social Com- 
mission at its last session, revealed 
that in many countries aliens were 
still totally excluded from public as- 
sistance, or received it under very 
restrictive conditions. In some coun- 
tries they are deported or expelled 
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solely on grounds of indigency or if 
they become public charges. 

The Council’s resolution re-af- 
firmed its previous recommendation 
that Governments do not expel, de- 
port or otherwise remove aliens from 
their territories solely because of in- 
digency or of their becoming public 
charges. The Governments were also 
asked to accord to aliens lawfully in 
their territory the same measure of 
public assistance as was accorded to 
their nationals. In enacting legisla- 
tion or taking administrative meas- 
ures, they were also to study, and so 
far as practicable and reasonable, 
give effect to the principles men- 
tioned in the Secretary-General’s re- 
port. He had suggested the con- 
clusion of bi-lateral or multi-lateral 
agreements. 

The Council’s resolution was 
adopted by 14 votes to none with 
4 abstentions. The Belgian repre- 
sentative abstained because, he 
pointed out, the Belgian law was only 
partly in harmony with some of the 
provisions. The representative of 
Canada explained his abstention on 
the ground that this question was 
within the competence of the pro- 
vincial governments which he was 
not empowered to commit. 


Migrants’ Maintenance Obligations 


How could the maintenance ob- 
ligations of migrants who had left 
their families unsupported be en- 
forced abroad? A preliminary draft 
convention laying down rules for the 
recognition and enforcement abroad 
of judgments relating to mainte- 
nance obligations was prepared by 
the International Institute for the 
Unification of Private Law. This 
draft and the governments’ com- 
ments on it were considered by the 
Social Commission. 

Approving the Commission’s rec- 
ommendation, the Council thanked 
the Institute for the Unification of 
Private Law for its valuable studies, 
and asked the Secretary-General to 
convene an expert committee of “no 
less than five nor more than nine 
members” to formulate “the text of 
a model convention or model reci- 
procal law, or both,” for submission 
to the sixteenth session of the Coun- 
cil. The experts, including a repre- 
sentative of the Institute, are to be 
selected by the Secretary-General, 
and would take the working draft 
or drafts prepared by him as the basis 
of their work. 

The resolution was adopted by 14 


votes to none with 4 abstentions. Ex- 
plaining his delegation’s abstention, 
E. Bernstein, of Chile, objected to the 
setting up of a committee of experts 
since the Secretary-General had al- 
ready enough material which, with 
the assistance he could obtain from 
governments and non-governmental 
organizations, was sufficient to en- 
able the Secretariat to prepare such 
a model reciprocal law. A conven- 
tion on the subject would scarcely 
be practical. 


Debate on Work Program 


The work program of the Social 
Commission, comprising some 60 
studies and enquiries covering all 
fields of its activities to be completed 
by 1954, was the subject of lengthy 
debates both in the Social Commit- 


tee and the Council. In the Social — 


Committee, the representative of the 
U.S.S.R. submitted a draft resolu- 
tion recommending that the Social 
Commission review its program of 
work, and include in it “as matters 
of first priority” the problems of un- 
employment insurance and care for 
the families of the unemployed; the 
accessibility of education and the in- 
troduction of free compulsory educa- 
tion to all without distinction of race, 
sex, language, means or social origin; 
the accessibility of medical assistance 
to all without distinction of race, sex, 
language, means or social origin; and 
social insurance against illness, old 
age and disability. 

When a similar U.S.S.R. proposal 
was discussed by the Social Commis- 
sion at its last session, several mem- 
bers had suggested that the Secretary- 
General submit to the Commission’s 
next session information on the ac- 
tivities of the specialised agencies in 
the field of social welfare, and spe- 
cially in the field of social security. 

The U.S.S.R. resolution was re- 
jected by the Social Committee by 14 
votes to 3 with one abstention. How- 
ever, when the Council began its 
general discussion of the Social Com- 
mission’s report, the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative re-submitted the same pro- 
posal. 

Explaining his proposal, V. Zonov, 
of the U.S.S.R., criticized the Com- 
mission for concentrating on sec- 
ondary problems. He referred to the 
present rearmament race which was 
accompanied by rising taxation and 
prices and a reduction in all social 
services, and had most serious effects 
upon millions of families “in various 
capitalist countries.” He cited certain 
facts and figures to prove the unsatis- 
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factory state of social services in the 
United States, France, Bolivia, Co- 
lombia, and the colonies and de- 
pendent territories, and described the 
remarkable social development in the 
Soviet Union. It was regrettable, he 
said, that United Nations organs 
should refuse to face their responsi- 
bilities and to study the serious so- 
cial problems affecting millions of 
workers. He urged the Council to 
adopt his resolution and thus make 
good the present shortcomings of the 
Social Commission’s work. 

H. Birecki, of Poland, said that 
the armament programs of _ the 
capitalist countries reduced the pur- 
chasing power of the working classes 
as well as the appropriations in the 
national budgets for educational and 
social work. The Council should, 
therefore, remind the various gov- 
ernments of their obligations with re- 
gard to social problems. The aim of 
the U.S.S.R. draft resolution was to 
induce the Council and the Social 
Commission to engage in activities 
that answered the legitimate aspira- 
tions Of vast masses of the world’s 
population. 

Jacques Kayser, of France, chal- 
lenged the U.S.S.R. representative’s 
statement about unemployment re- 
lief machinery in France, and offered 
to supply documentation both on 
French national unemployment legis- 
lation and the working of the Na- 
tional Unemployment Relief Fund. 

Referring to the U.S.S.R._ pro- 
posal, Mr. Kayser said that the prob- 
lems mentioned in it were already 
being dealt with by appropriate spe- 
cialized agencies, and the Social 
Commision should not encroach 
upon their fields of activity. Under 
its terms of reference, the Commis- 
sion could only deal with problems 
“not covered by specialized inter- 
governmental agencies.” 

The U.S.R.R. representative's 
statements about the United States 
were false, distorted, and misleading, 
said Walter A. Kotschnig, of the 
United States. The figures quoted 
by the Soviet Union representative 
were too low and did not take into 
account the expenditures on social 
purposes incurred by the constituent 
states. Workers’ conditions in the 
United States were far better in terms 
of real wages than in the totalitarian 
states. He quoted facts and figures 
to deny the U.S.S.R. representative’s 
allegations that social services in the 
United States were unsatisfactory. He 
opposed the U.S.S.R. draft resolution 
which was aimed at destroying the 
constructive work done by the spe- 
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cialized agencies and, indeed, by the 
United Nations. 

The U.S.S.R. representative's state- 
ments about Bolivia and Colombia 


were challenged by Teodosio Cabada, 


of Peru. 

_ Hadi Hussain, of Pakistan, con- 
sidered the measures advocated in 
the Soviet Union draft resolution as 
highly desirable, but the Commission, 
he said, had been specifically in- 
structed only to deal with problems 
not covered by the specialized agen- 
cies. It was for the Council to sug- 
gest to the specialized agencies what 
further measures they should take. 

Jiri Nosek, of Czechoslovakia, said 
that his Government was far from 
satisfied with the Commission’s work. 
Those who opposed the U.S.S.R. 
proposal wanted to prevent a proper 
discussion of important problems 
which should be discussed by the 
Social Commission in practical terms, 
thus providing the Council with use- 
ful recommendations. 

According to the representative of 
the United Kingdom, the real pur- 
pose of the Soviet Union draft resolu- 
tion was to give the false impression 
that members of the Council were 
opposed to the measures enumerated 
in it. He thought that the wisely re- 
stricted program drawn up by the 
Commission was best. 

The U.S.S.R. draft resolution was 
rejected by 15 votes against and 3 
in favor. 

The Council’s resolution “taking 
note” of the Commission’s report 
was adopted by 15 votes in favor, 
none against, with 3 abstentions. 


Appraisal of Commission’s Work 


Both in the Social Committee and 
in the Council, several representatives 
expresed their views on the work 
of the Commission. The representa- 
tives of the United Kingdom and of 
Sweden stated that although their 
governments were keenly interested 
in the questions with which the So- 
cial Commission was dealing, they 
felt that this body should be 
abolished and its work taken over 
by the specialized agencies. 

Disagreeing with this view, the 
representatives of the United States, 
Pakistan, France, China, India and 
Belgium said that the Commission 
had performed useful work. It was 
a very constructive force in the 
Council’s field of operations, said 
Walter A. Kotschnig, of the United 
States. Hadi Hussain, of Pakistan, 
emphasized the Commission’s con- 


crete suggestions in its last report, 
and felt that it should continue. 
Jacques Kayser, of France, said that 
the Commission dealt with activities 
not covered by the specialized agen- 
cies. He expressed his delegation’s 
Satisfaction with the Commission’s 
work and urged greater publicity 
among the masses for social work in 
the United Nations. In the opinion 
of P. Y. Tsao, of China, the Com- 
mission’s general work had been ex- 
cellent, and it had progressed from 
the study stage to putting forward 
concrete programs. Mr. Desai, of 
India, thought that the Commission 
had an important role to play, and 
it was the Council’s responsibility to 
ensure that the Commission per- 
formed its work satisfactorily. Jac- 
ques van der Schueren, of Belgium, 
expressed satisfaction with the Com- 
mission’s progress. 

Admitting that some progress had 
been made as compared with the pre- 
vious year, E. Bernstein, of Chile, 
criticized the Commission for losing 
sight of its essential aims, and for 
dispersing too much of its energy on 
details. 

The representatives of the U.S.S.R. 
and Czechoslovakia reserved their 
opinion on the continuance or aboli- 
tion of the Commission till the dis- 
cussion of the report of the Ad Hoc 
Committee on Organization. How- 
ever, they thought that the Commis- 
sion had concentrated on questions 
of minor importance, and remained 
aloof from such vital matters as 
living standards, unemployment, so- 
cial security, health, and educa- 
tion. ; 

Speaking in a plenary meeting 
of the Council, Cornelio Balmiaceda, 
of the Philippines, commended the 
Commission for its achievements at 
the last session. But, he added, there 
was room for improvement, and the 
tendency to dispersal of activities 
should be discouraged. 
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North Korean—Chinese Communist Charge 
Brings Second Halt in Cease-Fire Talks 





Unifted Command Accused of Bombing Kaesong Neutral Zone 


EGOTIATIONS for a_ cease- 

fire in Korea—suspended on 
August 5 by the Unified Command 
and resumed on August 10 after the 
Command had received assurances 
against further violations of the Kae- 
song conference area’s neutrality— 
were broken off again on August 23, 
this time by the North Korean and 
Chinese communist forces. 

The break came after the Commu- 
nists, who in the brief interval of 
resumed negotiations had made three 
charges that United Nations forces 
had themselves violated the neutral- 
ity agreement, made a fourth charge: 
that United Nations aircraft had at- 
tacked the Kaesong neutral zone at 
11:20 PM (Korea Time) on August 
22 and had made strikes within the 
immediate conference area. 

In a message to General Matthew 
B. Ridgeway, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Unified Command, General 
Kim il Sung, North Korean Supreme 
Commander, and General Peng Teh- 
Huai, Commander of the Chinese 
Communist forces, said “responsible 
action” and a “satisfactory reply” to 
their protest would be necessary be- 
force the cease-fire meetings could 
be resumed. 

A formal report to General Ridg- 
way by Vice Admiral Charles 
Turner Joy, chief of the Command’s 
delegation to the cease-fire confer- 
ences, said the statement that the 
talks were ended had been made to 
United Nations liaison officers by 
Colonel Chang Chun*sa of the North 
Korean army after they had gone 
with him, at his request, to view the 
scene of the alleged bombing. 

A statement by General Ridgway 
said no planes of the Unified Com- 
mand had been over Kaesong at the 
time of the alleged incident and that 
the investigation had “failed to dis- 
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close any concrete evidence of an 
actual bombing by a United Nations 
aircraft.” Nor was there evidence of 
damage to buildings, personnel or 
crops in the area. General Ridgway 
also pointed out that the high com- 
mand decision to call the meetings 
off could not have been made and 
transmitted to the Communist liaison 
officer in the interval between the 
time when the bombing was alleged 
to have occurred, and the time when 
the decision was delivered to liaison 
officers of the Unified Command. 

At United Nations Headquarters 
there was grave concern, but it was 
hoped that this new incident would 
not mean a complete breaking-off of 
the negotiations. 


Sub-committee Meetings 


There had been one 
procedural development preceding 
the second interruption of these 
negotiations. After 25 meetings of 
the full cease-fire committee had 
made no progress on item 2 of the 
agenda, determination of a line for 
the cease-fire, Vice Admiral Joy on 
August 15 proposed that negotiation 
on this question be entrusted to a 
subcommittee to consist of two mem- 
bers from each of the opposing 
groups. After General Nam Il, chief 
of the North Korean and Chinese 
communist delegation, had agreed to 
this suggestion, the sub-committee 
held six meetings. The stalemate, 
however, had not been ended when 
the second break brought a halt to 
negotiations. The North Korean and 
Chinese communists continued to 
press for a demarcation line along 
the thirty-eighth parallel of latitude, 
while the Unified Command sought 
a line which was militarily defensible. 

Meanwhile, the atmosphere sur- 
rounding the cease-fire talks was 


important 


clouded by the series of charges 
made by the North Korean and Chi- 
nese communist forces, charges 
which culminated in the second 
break-off of negotiations. The 
sequence of these earlier charges was 
as follows: 

On August 13 General Nam Il, in 
a note to the United Nations Com- 
mand, denounced as “unsatisfactory” 
that Command’s reply to a charge 
that its aircraft had violated the 
neutral zone in the vicinity of Pan 
Mun Jom on August 7. To this, Vice 
Admiral Joy replied that only unsup- 
ported statements had been made 
thus far and that upon receipt of 
authenticated documentary evidence 
to support General Nam II's allega- 
tions, the problem would be re-ex- 
amined. Vice-Admiral Joy also pro- 
posed, as a regularized procedure for 
reporting and investigating violations, 
“a standing bilateral Kaesong neutral 
zone committee to conduct periodic 
inspecions within the zone in order 
to ensure compliance and make im- 
mediate on-the-spot investigations of 
violations as soon as reported.” 

A second letter to Vice-Admiral 
Joy from General Nam II on August 
14 alleged that three supply vehicles 
marked with white flags had been 
machine-gunned by United Nations 
Command airplanes southwest of 
Sibyonri, wounding two of the North 
Korean-Chinese communist delega- 
tion’s officers and incapacitating all 
three supply vehicles. 

Admiral Joy’s reply to this letter 
noted that, since no notification of 
the vehicles’ movements had been re- 
ceived, no action had been necessary. 
It added that unless conditions of 
prior notification of time and route 
of travel, as well as proper markings, 
were adhered to, the United Nations 
Command could not take action to 
insure the safety of vehicles serving 
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the North Korean-Chinese delega- 
tion. 


Attack on Patrol Alleged 


On August 19 General Nam I] ad- 
dresed still another note to Vice- 
Admiral Joy, alleging that United 
Nations forces had attacked a Chi- 
nese commuist patrol at Song-gong, 
in the neutral zone, killing one 
soldier and wounding another. 

Vice-Admiral Joy’s reply on 
Auggust 22 rejected this charge also. 
At the same time he reiterated his 
belief in the need for a joint inspec- 
tion committee to examine conditions 
in the zone. Exhaustive investigation 
of the charge, he said, showed clearly 
that no United Nations Command 
forces had been involved in the in- 
cident, but rather that the attack on 
a Chinese Communist Forces patrol 
had been carried out by a group of 
partisan irregulars, some of whom 
wore civilian clothing. “No evidence 
exists” he said, “that the irregular 
force which executed the ambuscade 
came to the scene of the clash from 
without the neutral zone. On the 
contrary, the evidence indicates that 
this irregular group were and have 
been for some time operating within 
the neutral zone.” 

Vice-Admiral Joy went on to 
point out that it was for the purpose 
of maintaining order in the neutral 
zone “that it has been agreed that 
you retain military police within the 
zone.” The United Nations Com- 
mand delegation believed, therefore, 
that the responsibility for any failure 
to maintain order in the neutral zone 
was that of the North Korean and 
Chinese Communist forces. He added 
that “it appears that the formation 
of a joint inspection committee to 
examine into conditions within the 
neutral zone is now even more 
strongly indicated than it was when 
I originally proposed such a commit- 
tee on August 14. 


Message to Ridgway 


In a message to General Ridgway 
on August 23, Generals Kim I Sung 
and Peng Teh-huai charged that “an 
airplane of your side invaded the 
air over the meeting place in the 
Kaesong neutral zone at 2220 hours 
on Aug. 22 and carried out bombing 
and strafing which were aimed at the 
residence of our delegation.” 

The letter continued that liaison 
officers of the United Nations Com- 
mand were silent when they saw the 
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evidence and that even without the 
joint investigation the witnesses and 
items ‘of evidence fully proved “the 
undeniable provocative action of 
your side.” 

The message charged that these 
were unscrupulous provocations 
based on the assumption of weak- 
ness. The message warned that there 
was a limit to patience and pro- 
ceeded: 

“We, moreover, know very well 
that peace cannot be won by the 
one-sided desire for peace of our 
side alone. The lack of sincerity of 
your side in the armistice negotia- 
tions has now been clearly exposed 
by the unscrupulous provocations of 
your side outside the meetings, as 
well as by the arrogant demands of 
your side inside the meetings, in in- 
sisting on pushing the military de- 
marcation line into our positions in 
order to hold up the progress of the 
negotiations. 


“It is our hope that the armistice 
negotiations will proceed smoothly 
and that a just and reasonable agree- 
ment acceptable to both sides will 
be reached. Yet how can such a 
hope be realized when the deliber- 
ately murderous bombing directed at 
our delegation follows the killing of 
our military patrolman? 


“Therefore, our delegation can- 
not but declare the meeting adjourn- 
ed as from Aug, 23, and to wait for 
you to take responsible action with 
regard to this serious provocation 
made by your side.” 


If the United Nations Command 
was not prepared to respect the prin- 
ciple of equality and had “the au- 
dacity to regard itself” as the vic- 
tors and arbitrarily wreck all arrange- 
ments, then the responsibility and 
the consequences would fall entirely 
on that side. 

“On account of the provocative ac- 
tion in which armed forces of your 
side bombed the Kaesong neutral 
zone at 2220 hours on Aug. 22,” the 
message concluded, “deliberately at- 
tempting to murder our delegation, 
we lodge our serious protest with 
you before the eyes of all just peo- 
ple throughout the world, and await 
your satisfactory answer.” 


Investigation Report 


General Ridgway’s statement, is- 
sued on August 23, said the report 
of the alleged bombing attack had 
been thoroughly investigated by the 
United Nations Command. The Com- 


manding General, Far Eastern Air- 
forces, had reported as follows: “No 
plane under Far Eastern Airtorces 
control was over Kaesong at the time 
of the alleged incident” and the Com- 
mander, Naval Forces Far East, re- 
ported “Negative aircraft operating 
under navy control over Korea night 
22 August.” 

The United Nations Command 
liaison officers, Colonels A. J. Kin- 
ney, and J. G. Murray, had “con- 
ducted the on-the-spot investigation 
which failed to disclose any con- 
crete evidence of an actual bombing 
by a United Nations aircraft,” Gen- 
eral Ridgway said. “Their investiga- 
tions revealed no scorched area which 
normally results from a napalm bomb 
detonation nor any visible sign of 
a bomb crater which could have 
been caused by the alleged attack. 
The flush-riveted piece of metal 
which was identified by the com- 
munist liaison officer as a part of 
the napalm bomb utilized in the at- 
tack is not of the construction used 
by the United Nations Command, as 
flush-riveting is not employed in the 
manufacture of napalm tanks. They 
are of rough construction, more eco- 
nomically produced, since they are 
used only once. 

“The United Nations Command 
liaison officers,” he continued, 
“could discover but one individual 
who claimed to have been an eye 
witness to the attack. He stated that 
the airplane he saw had its headlights 
on throughout the attack which is 
not a practice engaged in by any 
United Nations Command aircraft 
during night operations. 


“The alleged bombing incident re- 
vealed no damage to any building, 
to personnel or to the crops in the 
area. Colonel Kinney, an experienced 
air officer, was certain that the hole, 
24 inches in diameter and 12 inches 
deep, pointed out to him by the 
communists as the result of the at- 
tack, could not have been a bomb 
crater. Colonel Kinney agreed with 
Colonel Murray that this hole might 
have been the result of a hand gren- 
ade explosion pre-set in the ground. 
As had been brought out before, 
the decision to declare all meetings 
‘off from this time,’ which required 
a decision from a high level of com- 
mand, could not have been arrived 
at, and transmitted to Colonel Chang, 
communist liaison officer, for de- 
livery to United Nations Command 
liaison officers in the interval from 
2320 on 22 August, to 0145 on 23 
August.” 
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Economic Picture of 


Asia and Far East in 1950 








By DR. P. S. LOKANATHAN 


[Excerpts from a letter by the Executive Secretary of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
transmitting the Commission’s Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1950 to the Secretary-General of 


HE opening months of 1950 

promised to fulfil the hopes ex- 
pressed last year that 1949 marked 
the end of the first phase of painful 
post-war recovery paving the way 
for a more rapid development. Fac- 
tors justifying such expectations in- 
cluded the further impetus given to 
post-war planning by: the formula- 
tion of the Colombo Plan; the en- 
couragement given by the prospect 
of external financial resources; and 
the fact that the world had ceased to 
be a seller’s market and that a larger 
flow of developmental goods could 
be expected. Western European 
countries which had made a substan- 
tial recovery were better able to meet 
the development’ needs of ECAFE 
countries. Production and transport 
in the region had improved consid- 
erably, and the machinery of plan- 
ning had been refined and refur- 
nished. 

“It was in this situation that ma- 
jor political events in the middle of 
1950 intervened to put back the 
clock of progress and weaken the 
forces of reconstruction and devel- 
opment in Asia. Nevertheless .. . 
the immediate effects of these events 
were felt in terms of higher prices 
for the region’s exports, improved 
terms of trade, higher money in- 
comes and profits, and balance-of- 
payment surpluses. 


“Superficially, indeed, the second 
half of 1950 and subsequent months 
brought a wave of prosperity to 
many parts of the region. But any 
tendency to feel exhilarated by this 
prosperity should be tempered by 
knowledge of its causes. The blunt 
and grimly paradoxical fact is that 
these improvements were based pri- 
marily on the impact of the Korean 
war and re-armament in other parts 
of the world. This can be no stable 
basis for the prosperity of Asia and 
the Far East. In addition, with infla- 
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tionary pressures mounting and sup- 
ply difficulties increasing, the region 
is already suffering from the world- 
wide conflict between social and eco- 
nomic improvement on the one hand 
and re-armament on the other. The 
deterioration in the world political 
situation has brought an element of 
uncertainty to programs of develop- 
ment in the region, and the already 
heavy burden of defense expendi- 
tures has tended to increase. The 
over-all position is thus one of grave 
anxiety, caused not merely by the 
political situation but by the inherent 
weakness of the economic and finan- 
cial structures of countries of the 
region, which are always subject to 
the vicissitudes of external ‘wind and 
weather’ without the power or means 
effectively to control them. 

“The renewed destruction of Ko- 
rea is in itself a major catastrophe. 
Korea was slowly regaining its capa- 
city to export surplus rice when the 
conflict started. The substantial ex- 
pansion of industrial production in 
Japan in 1950 might be expected to 
fill in the deficiencies in the supplies 
of capital goods from the United 
States and Europe, were it not that 
much of the increase is in response 
to demands in Korea and that a 
shortage of raw materials is develop- 
ing which is likely to damp down 
the rate of expansion.” 

Salient facts given by Dr. Loka- 
nathan about food supplies, produc- 
tion, transport facilities, government 
finances, and trade development in 
the regions are summarized below: 


The slight improvement in per capita 
food supply reported for 1949 contin- 
ued in 1950, except in 
India toward end of 
1950, where food sit- 
uation deteriorated 
and famine conditions developed over 
wide tracts. Average 1950 caloric value 


Food Supplies 
and Agricultural 
Production 


of food consumption, though still below 
pre-war levels, increased significantly 
compared with previous years. Several 
governments made efforts to improve 
economic conditions of peasant culti- 
vators by agrarian reform measures. 
Agricultural policies have been more 
clearly formulated. Plans to enhance 
productivity are receiving highest pri- 
ority. Almost all ECAFE countries are 
aiming at self-sufficiency in food wher- 
ever possible, and at increased produc- 
tion of essential food crops and expan- 
sion of production of vegetables, fruits 
and livestock products. The concern of 
all governments with implementing 
their food policies is shown in develop- 
ment programs involving heavy outlays 
on irrigation, soil reclamation, reforest- 
ation and flood control schemes. 

The region’s general agricultural pro- 
duction position remained below pre- 
war levels and is liable to deteriorate 
further unless effective measures are 
taken. Basic needs of peoples are still 
inadequately met; food supplies per 
capita continue lower than before the 
war. 

Production of textiles in India, the 
area’s major producing country, de- 
clined significantly, both in cotton and 
jute; in latter case, decline was due to 
continued difficulties in supply of raw 
materials. Supplies of farm machinery, 
relatively easily available in the first 
part of 1950, have become more diffi- 
cult to obtain because of diversion of 
raw materials and minerals to re-arma- 
ment programs in the supplying coun- 
tries, and because terms of delivery in- 
volve much longer periods than in 1949 
and the first part of 1950. 


As land and other natural resources 
are increasingly utilized, region may 
have to face more fundamental problem 
of insufficiency of resources in relation 
to growing population; but that time is 
yet far off. The pressing problem of 
today is more effective utilization of 
available and known resources in rela- 
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tion to needs of a growing population. 
In several countries, earlier optimistic 
expectation that the population prob- 
lem could be left to solve itself is giv- 
ing way to studies on relation between 
economic development and social and 
cultural factors on the one hand, and 
the growth of population on the other. 


Compared with 1949, industrial and 
mineral production in 1950 generally 
showed an increase, 
with significant ex- 
ception of cotton 
and jute textiles in India. If Japan is 
included, improvement is more marked, 
as Japan’s recovery in 1950 has been 
considerable. Industrial production in 
Japan, however, is still well below pre- 
war levels for several items (such as 
coal, steel, cement, cotton yarn and 
cotton goods), but production of elec- 
tricity, iron ore, pig iron and sulphuric 
acid has increased above pre-war levels. 

Post-war increases in production of 
electric power in several countries were 
remarkable. In the Philippines, produc- 
tion in 1950 was twice that of 1938. 
India showed increase of 102 per cent 
over the pre-war level; Ceylon, 161 per 
cent; Thailand, 56 per cent and Japan 
57 per cent. Production of machinery 
in India, the only considerable producer 
in the region for which statistics are 
available, showed an over-all increase 
in 1950 compared with 1949. Types of 
machinery made in India, however, are 
for the most part in the light category 
and the total quantity produced is still 
small. 


Industrial and 
Mineral Production 


Marked improvement in transport fa- 
cilities in 1950 compared to previous 
years. Transport dif- 
ficulties considerably 
eased in Burma, China and Indonesia. 
Restoration and improvement of trans- 
port facilities figured prominently in 
the post-war development plans of the 
British Commonwealth countries. More 
than one-third of latter’s total estimated 
expenditure by governments during 
1951-1956 period was earmarked for 
transport improvements. Nearly one- 
half of the region’s machinery imports 
in 1949 and 1950 consisted of transport 
equipment. Significant additions were 
made to railway rolling stock, includ- 
ing locomotives; operating efficiency, 
however, still unsatisfactory; pre-war 
standards of maintenance not yet re- 
gained. Railway facilities improved sub- 
stantially on Chinese mainland where 
railway system now basically restored 
to pre-war standards; railway traffic re- 
stored for first time in fifteen years 
over entire length between Peking 
in the north and Canton in the south. 


Transport Facilities 
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Throughout the region, road and in- 
land water traffic have increased con- 
siderably. Schemes of highway devel- 
opment are under way, and major im- 
provements to ports and port facilities 
have been effected. 


Government finances in ECAFE coun- 
tries are still dominated by deficits ex- 
ercising pressure 
on prices. Vari- 
ous measures to check these attained 
considerable success in 1949. However, 
with programs of current expenditures 
which could not be reduced below a 
certain minimum level and with capital 
expenditure programs often involving 
outlays in excess of current savings, 
ECAFE countries have been beset by the 
problem of inflationary pressures. Since 
middle of 1950, these pressures have 
been greatly increased by money in- 
comes generated by export surpluses. 

In view of preponderance of govern- 
ment outlay and investment in region, 
fiscal policies continue to be most im- 
portant instrument available for mobil- 
izing and directing flow of capital into 
desired channels. 

With view to both checking inflation 
and mobilizing funds for investment, 
many governments sought, with vary- 
ing degrees of success, to increase their 
revenue from taxation. Such efforts 
had by 1950 brought about significant 
changes in tax systems of a number of 
countries; export duties and, to a lesser 
extent, import duties have been used as 
relatively flexible instruments for the 
purpose and, combined with improve- 
ments and reforms of tax systems, they 
notably increased resources available 
for development. At same time, gov- 
ernments adopted various devices to en- 
courage private investment; for ex- 
ample, by offering tax reductions and 
relief to new entrprises for limited 
periods of time. Low level of private 
domestic investment in countries of re- 
gion is accompanied by low level of 
private investment from abroad. 


Government Finances 


In 1950, exports of region in terms 
of dollars (excluding China, British 
Borneo _ territor- 
ies, Nepal and 
Korea) rose by 22 per cent, while im- 
ports fell by 13 per cent. (The most 
marked was the decline of imports 
from the United States, which fell by 
about 35 per cent.) This caused ex- 
port surplus of $847 million as com- 
pared with import surplus of $800 mil- 
lion in 1949. Region’s pre-war export 
surplus thus re-emerged for first time 
since the war. All ECAFE countries, ex- 
cept Associated States of Indochina, 


Exports and Imports 


had export surpluses in second half of 
1950, as against only Burma, Ceylon 
and Thailand in 1949. Even allowing 
for price changes, trade returns show 
significant fall in volume of imports 
and rise in volume of exports. 

The fall in imports of machinery was 
significant. Although exports of ma- 
chinery from Japan increased consider- 
ably in 1950, they were still at low level 
compared with pre-war. Reduction in 
imports of machinery by ECAFE coun- 
tries undoubtedly slowed down tempo 
of industrialization. 


Trade of Japan increased consider- 
ably in 1949 and continued to do so in 
1950. Its abnormal 
post-war dependence 
on the United States for imports was 
reduced in 1949 by restoration of cer- 
tain pre-war markets and sources of 
supply. Exports increased by 150 per 
cent between 1948 and the first half of 
1950, mainly because of increase in 
textile exports. Korean war gave im- 
petus to Japanese exports, resulting in 
considerable export surplus in 1950, ex- 
cluding imports received under United 
States aid. Japanese dependence on 
United States raw materials, at time 
when United States export controls may 
reduce their availability, is liable to 
check Japan’s expansion of production. 
With possible stoppage of trade with 
Chinese mainland, iron ore and coking 
coal supplies essential to Japan’s steel 
production, would also be curtailed. 


Japanese Trade 


China’s exports and imports, accord- 
ing to data available, increased in 1950 
over 1949. Exports to 
United States, United 
Kingdom, and continental Western Eu- 
rope increased considerably. Direct im- 
ports from the United States declined, 
but this was more than compensated 
for by increased imports from Hong 
Kong and continental Western Europe. 
Prospects of trade in 1951 are different, 
however, since they involve increasing 
degree of re-orientation. 


Chinese Trade 


The considerable increase in exports 
of some countries would indicate not 
only a change in de- 
mand but also general 
improvement in produc- 
tion and transport in the region. 

The trade of the ECAFE region, as of 
many other countries; is affected to a 
large extent by changes in the United 
States. The temporary recession in 1949 
and the subsequent stockpiling and re- 
armament boom in the United States 
through their direct impact on trade, 
had a pronounced influence on the 
economies of the region. 


General Trade 
Position 
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“The turn in the balance-of-pay- 
ments position of the ECAFE coun- 
tries, which started with devaluation 
in September 1949, gained momen- 
tum as a result of re-armament and 
the Korean war. From a prolonged 
and intractable phase of heavy import 
surpluses, which continued till the end 
of 1949, nearly ail the countries of 
the region converted their deficits 
into surpluses and some found them- 
selves accumulating considerable for- 
eign exchange reserves. The increase 
in the value of exports was mainly 
the result of a substantial increase in 
prices of raw materials of which 
ECAFE countries were large suppliers, 
but was also due to a larger volume 
of exports. The value and volume 
of imports, on the other hand, had 
declined partly on account of deval- 
uation but mainly because of import 
controls in countries of the region, 
with the result that most ECAFE coun- 
tries for the moment have a sizeable 
export surplus. The terms of trade 
have turned in their favor although 
the degree of gain cannot be accu- 
rately measured. How significant has 
been the change may be seen from 
the fact that the shift from the im- 
port surplus to the export surplus in 
the balance of trade in 1949 and in 
1950 was of the order of $1,647 mil- 
lion and, if Japan is included, the 
figure is $1,918 million. In 1950 the 
increase in the foreign-exchange re- 
sources of the eight ECAFE countries 
for which figures are available was 
estimated at $755 million and, if 
Japan is included, $1,240 million. 

“Such a change in the position of 
ECAFE countries would be most wel- 
come were it not that, besides the 
fact that it can only be temporary, 
it has brought many serious prob- 
lems in its train. It is unlikely that 
the export boom will continue at its 
present level. Perhaps the peak of 
high prices has, for the time being, 
been reached. It is also true that not 
all countries of the region have 
shared equally in the gains from in- 
creased exports. Of course, the prin- 
cipal beneficiaries are the largest ex- 
porters of those raw materials which 
are most in demand and prices of 
which have increased most. Thus 
Malaya and Indonesia, which are 
large rubber and tin exporters, have 
gained most and, at present prices, 
are likely to continue to gain most, 
while India and Burma have gained 
least. Between these extremes are 
countries like Ceylon, Indochina, 
Pakistan, the Philippines and Thai- 
land which are either exporters of 
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relatively small quantities of rubber 
and tin or exporters of other goods, 
prices of which have increased con- 
siderably but not in the same propor- 
tion. Japan has had its full share of 
gains from the increased demands of 
re-armament and the Korean war, 
although its expansion of production 
is likely to be arrested by shortages 
of raw materials. 

“On the other hand, the size of the 
export surplus was determined also 
by the decline in imports. While 
many non-essential imports were eli- 
minated, the decline in imports for 
economic development was also sig- 
nificantly marked. It should be point- 
ed out that any reasonable rate of 
economic development in the coun- 
tries of the ECAFE region would not 
only absorb the entire export surplus 
but would turn it again to a substan- 
tial import surplus.” 


Inflationary Pressures 


“The rising export surplus not 
merely increases the money income 
of exporters but, through its effect 
on the rest of the economy, generates 
additional money income throughout 
the whole country. The inflationary 
pressures of a large and mounting 
exnort surplus, unless checked by 
proper measures, would cause serious 
repercussions. Inflation had been a 
continuing menace in ECAFE coun- 
tries through the immediate post-war 
years and, in most countries, was not 
checked effectively until 1949. Once 
again the countries are faced with a 
serious inflationary situation which, 
unless properly handled, may once 
more undermine their economies. If 
inflation is not checked, there may be 
uneconomic diversion of resources, 
grave hardships to non-exporting in- 
terests, speculation in scarce com- 
modities and suffering among the 
masses of the population. The pro- 
grams of diversification of produc- 
tion contemplated by many countries 
may also be impeded. 


“Upward revaluation of currencies 
is being considered in some countries 
as a possible method of combating 
inflation, since it would reduce ex- 
port income and cheapen imports. 
However, besides a possible adverse 
effect on balance of payments, which 
should not be lightly risked, it is 
doubtful if revaluation is the right 
course of action to meet an admit- 
tedly temporary export boom. Any 
policy or action based upon the con- 
tinuance of the present boom is like- 





ly to invite disaster unless that action 
is reversible without delay at the 


right time. Further, unlike Europe 
where inflation is primarily a cost 
inflation, ECAFE countries are faced 
with profit inflation. The appropriate 
remedy, therefore, would seem to lie 
in finding ways by which the profits 
could be siphoned off into the hands 
of government and temporarily ster- 
ilized, 

“Several ECAFE countries have de- 
veloped the technique of flexible ex- 
port duties which provide means of 
mopping up profits and thereby re- 
ducing inflationary pressures. Since 
January, 1951, Malaya has been ex- 
perimenting with a sliding scale of 
export duties, varying according to 
the prices and the actual rates are 
being fixed at weekly intervals. 

“Suggestions have also been made 
that governments might freeze part 
of the earnings on exports by putting 
them into a stabilization fund to be 
used later when prices fall. Part of 
the benefits of cheaper imports can 
be reaped without currency apprecia- 
tion by relaxing import controls on 
essential capital and consumption 
goods. The weakness of the method 
of exchange appreciation is that, if 
the temporary or extraordinary de- 
mand for raw materials were suddea- 
ly to fall off and exports declined 
drastically, an immediate devaluation 
would become necessary to meet the 
inevitable deficit, and it is doubtful 
if devaluation could be adopted in 
time. Flexible export duties, i.e., of 
varying levels, combined with flexible 
import controls, can combat infla- 
tionary pressures almost as well as 
currency revaluation, possibly with- 
out reduction of foreign-exchange 
balances. Nevertheless, it might still 
become necessary to have recourse to 
exchange appreciation if an upward 
revaluation of sterling were to take 
place, since the latter would result in 
a deterioration of the terms of trade 
of many countries in the region. 
However, the situation will have to 
be considered by each country on its 
merits. 


“Another method of reducing the 
inflationary pressure would be, as 
already stated, to permit a freer flow 
of imports. There is, however, a 
serious doubt as to whether ECAFE 
countries would succeed in securing 
an adequate flow of either capital 
goods or essential consumer goods, 
at least in the immediate future, in 
view of the exacting demands of re- 
armament. The gap between money 
income and supplies of goods might 
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indeed widen. The fear that this 
might happen was the reason why 
countries of the region pressed for a 
resolution adopted by the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East at its seventh session in March 
1951 recommending to supplying 
governments that they should contin- 
ue to make every effort to ensure 
that supply difficulties did not inter- 
fere with the devolpment plans of 
the countries of the region. It may 
be hoped that, in view of the rela- 
tively small requirements of the 
couniries of the region in relation to 
total production of capital goods in 
industrialized countries and of the 
importance attached to the uninter- 
rupted progress of their development 
programs, ways will be found to 
meet their needs.” 


Alternative 

“However, if the countries of the 
region are unable to get the capital 
goods in quantities and types re- 
quired, an alternative for them would 
be to .let balances accumulate, pro- 
vided that at the same time a guar- 
antee could be obtained that their 


values would not decline in real 
terms. 

“It is fortunate that, as the de- 
mands upon monetary authority have 
been increasing, the control exercised 
by central banks and governments 
over the currency and banking sys- 
tem is each year becoming progres- 
sively more effective. In Ceylon the 
Central Bank, which began its oper- 
ations in August 1950, immediately 
laid down that commercial banks 
should keep reserves with the Bank 
amounting to 10 per cent of demand 
deposits and 5 per cent of the time 
and savings deposits. The reserve 
requirements on demand deposits 
were increased in January 1951, 
thus reducing excess reserves of 
commercial banks. In Pakistan, the 
State Bank increased the percentage 
of assets which commercial banks 
had to keep within Pakistan against 
their deposit liabilities, thus ensuring 
that a greater portion of deposits 
would be used for loans and ad- 
vances within the country and not 
for remittances or loans abroad. The 
exceptions to this trend of increas- 
ing control exercised by the mone- 


tary authorities were in Burma, Brit- 
ish Borneo territories, Malaya and 
Hong Kong, where the currency sys- 
tems are on a rigid sterling exchange 
standard.” 


External Finance 


“Inter-governmental loans, credits 
and grants have become an impor- 
tant factor in the flow of funds into 
the region since the war. During 
1950 significant external aid was 
furnished to the ECAFE region and 
Japan by the United Nations agen- 
cies, the United States, the British 
Commonwealth and certain other 
countries. Although the total amount 
of aid from all such sources was 
small in relation to the needs of the 
region, it nevertheless served as an 
effective catalytic agent to stimulate 
developmental activities in the re- 
gion. Without such aid the position 
of several countries of the ECAFE re- 
gion would have been worse. It is 
to be hoped that in the coming years 
it will become a factor of much 
greater importance.” 


World Youth Assembly Visits United Nations Headquarters 





DELEGATES from the Assembly of World Youth, which has been meeting at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, visited the United Nations 
Headquarters during August. Here a group of delegates is seen waiting to hear a talk by Dr. K. Das, of India, a member of the Human Rights 
Division of the Department of Social Affairs. 
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Preparations tor the 


General Assembly 
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A GENERAL VIEW of the construction area in the foreground of the 
crescent-shaped Palais buildings. 


A SOLITARY STATUE looks down on workmen busily engaged in the construction area. 
Most of the statues and valuable stone carvings have been removed from the 
Palais grounds to save them from damage during the construction period. 
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Proposed Action on Suez Canal Restrictions 





PROPOSAL calling on Egypt 

to end restrictions on the pass- 
age of international shipping through 
the Suez Canal has been considered 
at length by the Security Council. 
The proposal, introduced on August 
16, followed Israel’s complaint that 
the restrictions imposed by Egypt 
gravely threatened the economic life 
of the Middle East and violated the 
Armistice Agreement between the 
two countries. Israel’s complaint was 
first taken up by the Council on July 
26 (see the BULLETIN, vol. XI, no. 
4). Resuming consideration on 
August 16 the Council discussed the 
three-power draft resolution at two 
meetings. Final action was deferred, 
however, when the Council post- 
poned its scheduled meeting of 
August 21 until August 27. 


The Proposal 


The proposal recalled pledges 
made in the Armistice Agreements 
between Israel and the neighboring 
Arab states against further acts of 
hostility between the parties, and 
the statement of the senior Egyptian 
delegate at Rhodes, on January 13, 
1949, to the effect that his delega- 
tion was inspired by “every spirit of 
co-operation, conciliation, and a sin- 
cere desire to restore peace in Pales- 
tine.” The proposal then noted that 
Egypt had not complied with the 
earnest plea made by the Chief of 
Staff of the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization to desist 
from the practice of interfering with 
the passage through the Canal of 
goods destined for Israel. 

Maintenance of this practice, the 
draft declared, was “inconsistent 
with the objectives of a peaceful 
settlement between the parties and 
the establishment of permanent 
peace in Palestine.” Further, in the 
prevailing circumstances, it could not 
be justified as necessary for self- 
defence. The draft then noted that 
the restrictions “are denying to na- 
tions at no time connected with the 
conflict in Palestine valuable supplies 
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Security Council Studtes Joint Proposal 


required for their economic recon- 
struction.” Together with sanctions 
applied by Egypt to certain ships 
which have visited Israeli ports the 
restrictions represented “unjustified 
interference with the rights of na- 
tions to navigate the seas and to 
trade freely with one another includ- 
ing the Arab states and Israel.” 

The joint proposal therefore called 
on Egypt to terminate restrictions 
“on the passage of international 
shipping and goods through the Suez 
Canal, wherever bound, and to 
cease all interference with such 
shipping beyond that essential to the 
safety of the shipping in the Canal 
itself and to the observance of the 
international conventions in force.” 


United Kingdom Position 


In presenting the joint draft reso- 
lution Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the 
United Kingdom, said there was no 
sign that Egypt would itself lift the 
restrictions and make it unnecessary 
for the Council to act. France, the 
United States and the United King- 
dom therefore felt bound to submit 
the present resolution. 

The legal issues were no doubt de- 
batable but it was neither necessary 
nor profitable for the Council to 
make a legal finding. The Council’s 
view should depend on the existing 
situation, not the legal technicalities. 

Egypt claimed that legally a state 
of war still existed between her and 
Israel. However, that may be, Sir 
Gladwyn pointed out that it was 
unreasonable to exercise the full 
rigor of belligerent rights in the in- 
terval between the cessation of 
hostilities and the conclusion of a 
final peace treaty. Even now peace 
treaties had not been concluded with 
the major enemy powers of the last 
war but, despite this, the Allies had 
not attempted since 1945 to main- 
tain all restrictions in force. Tech- 
nically they could have done so but 
it was unthinkable that “the clock 
should have been put back in this 
way.” If such an attempt had been 


made, he was sure it would have 
been universally condemned. 

“What matters,” Sir Gladwyn 
said, “is not whether there is some 
technical basis for the restrictions 
but whether it is reasonable, just 
and equitable that they should be 
maintained.” This was the principle 
on which the joint draft had been 
formulated. 

Sir Gladwyn proceeded to em- 
phasize that the Armistice Agree- 
ment “was not meant to bring about 
merely a temporary pause in the 
fighting but to put a definitive end 
to hostilities and to guard against 
their renewal.” It was the Council’s 
definite understanding that the 
Agreement would mark the end of 
restrictions on both sides. The Suez 
restrictions should have been lifted 
when the Agreement was signed and 
they had become “more unreason- 
able and more anachronistic with 
each month that has passed since 
then.” 

The draft resolution did not say 
whether or not Egypt could tech- 
nically claim belligerent rights; only 
that the maintenance of these re- 
strictions was unjustified and unreas- 
onable and constituted an abuse of 
any rights Egypt may claim. Nor 
could Egypt, which was not under 
attack or imminent threat of attack, 
claim that the restrictions were nec- 
essary for self-defence or self- 
preservation. 

The draft resolution did not ask 
Egypt to give up any of its legitimate 
rights in regard to passage through 
the Canal. The normal administra- 
tion of the Canal obviously must 
continue and the proper precautions 
to safeguard the passage of ships 
must be taken. What was sought 
was the restoration of normal, peace- 
time conditions which had worked 
admirably in the past to the great 
benefit of Egypt and of all countries 
whose commerce was dependent on 
this great international waterway. 

Finally, in calling for the termina- 
tion of the restrictions, the sponsors 
of the draft did not feel they were in 
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any sense penalizing Egypt, or seek- 
ing to impose inequitable or un- 
reasonable measures. The Armistice 
Agreement was meant to end all 
hostile acts, and the “entire heritage 
of restrictions” as Dr. Bunche had 
put it to the Council in 1949. 
It had been so understood by the 
parties and by the Security Council 
itself. The restrictions against Egypt 
had been terminated by the Security 
Council resolution of August 1949 
and there was no justification for 
Egypt’s attempt to maintain similar 
restrictions against Israel. Egypt had 
been given ample opportunity for 
lifting the restrictions and almost 
continuous diplomatic representa- 
tions from many maritime nations 
had been made without effect. The 
Council should therefore exercise 
its undoubted authority. 


Co-Sponsors’ Views 


The representatives of France and 
the United States, speaking as co- 
sponsors of the draft resolution, both 
emphasized that the proposal had 
been delayed in the hope that Egypt 
would modify her policy and that 
there would be no need for Security 
Council action. Egypt had _ been 
given all the necessary time for re- 
moving the object of the dispute and 
the time had now arrived for Coun- 
cil action, said Francis Lacoste of 
France. His Government held that 
there were three main aspects to the 
Suez issue: first, there was the funda- 
mental one concerning the general 
principles of international law and, 
within their framework, the interna- 
tional status of the Suez Canal. An- 
other, concerned the implementation 
of the Armistice Agreement entered 
into at Rhodes in February, 1949. A 
third aspect concerned the effects of 
the restrictions imposed by Egypt, 
and in particular, the effects eco- 
nomically upon other powers. 
Whichever of these main aspects 
were considered by the Council it 
was obvious that a solution was ab- 
solutely essential, said Mr. Lacoste. 
The great principles of international 
law must be respected; the Con- 
stantinople Convention of 1888 must 
be implemented; and the armistice 
between Egypt and Israel—one of 
the cornerstones of peace and se- 
curity in the Middle East—must be 
effectively observed by the signa- 
tories. Further, the endless difficul- 
ties affecting other states as a result 
of the restrictions imposed by Egypt 
upon the free passage of ships 
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through the Canal must be removed. 

France believed that the Egyptian 
Government could only benefit from 
the repeal of measures which it had 
been enforcing for two and a half 
years. “Respect for the armistice 
agreements which ended the hostili- 
ties,” Mr. Lacoste continued, “a re- 
spect which the Council means to 
require from all the signatory states, 
should represent a direct contribu- 
tion to the peace and the security of 
the Middle East, in which Egypt is 
one of the essential elements.’ When 
so much was at stake it was the 
Council’s duty to request Egypt to 
make what it no doubt regarded as a 
sacrifice. Precisely because so much 
was at stake Egypt should recognize 
that the sacrifice was worth while. 

Endorsing these views, Warren R. 
Austin, of the United States, said the 
whole issue had very broad ramifica- 
tions. In this case the Council was 
not merely dealing with restrictions 
practiced by one state against an- 
other, nor with the supply of oil 
necessitated by the economy of an- 
other state, nor yet again, with the 
commerce of maritime nations. This 
was a situation affecting the whole of 
the Middle East, where deep-seated 
disagreements played a self-perpetu- 
ating role. “At a time when agents 
of confusion are always available to 
exploit differences between nations, 
or within the society of individual 
states, and when aggression is on the 
march in various parts of the world, 
not just the area immediately af- 
fected looks with apprehension at 
the fanning of the fires of distress 
and dispute in any quarter,” Mr. 
Austin declared. 


“A Positive Contribution” 


In supporting the draft resolution 
the United States was guided by the 
desire to see one source of agitation 
in the Middle East eliminated. It 
was also convinced that the armistice 
agreement system which halted 
hostilities between Israel and Egypt 
should be upheld and strengthened 
until such time as a permanent peace 
was reached. In dropping the Canal 
restrictions Egypt could make a posi- 
tive contribution to the relief of ten- 
sion in the Middle Eastern region, a 
contribution which would bring a 
step nearer the attainment of a peace 
permitting the nations of the area to 
devote themselves fully to their sep- 
arate development and to that of the 
whole Middle East. Surely, said Mr. 
Austin, Egypt’s security would be 


better safeguarded by establishing 
conditions under which its economy 
and social fabric could be freely de- 
veloped and strengthened than by 
the maintenance of strained interna- 
tional relations and _ restrictions 
which limited trade and prosperity 
for all concerned? 

Any evasion of the Armistice 
Agreement—even if technically cor- 
rect—only invited others and the 
Council could not permit such a 
challenge to serve as a precedent for 
jeopardizing the present stability of 
the Palestine area. The United States 
had hoped that the friendly repre- 
sentations it had made to Egypt 
would convince that nation of the 
wisdom and great credit which 
would be hers in voluntarily lifting 
the Canal restrictions. Unhappily, 
those representations had been un- 
availing and the Council now had no 
choice but to adopt the draft resolu- 
tion. 





Other Views 


In the course of two meetings the 
Council heard the representatives of 
five other members — Brazil, the 
Netherlands, Turkey, Ecuador and 
Yugoslavia—express support for the 
three-power draft resolution, while 
the representatives of China and In- 
dia announced their intention of ab- 
staining on any vote. Support for 
Egypt’s position was submitted by 
Iraq whose representative had been 
invited to participate in the Council’s 
debates on Suez. 

For Brazil, Joao Carlos Muniz 
spoke of the overall problem affect- 
ing a solution of the differences ex- 
isting between Israel and her neigh- 
boring Arab states. No progress had 
been made in eliminating the causes 
of the friction between these neigh- 
boring states and Mr. Muniz felt 
that before deciding on the issue 
now before it the Council should 
urge the Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission to prevail on the interested 
parties to co-operate fully with the 
Commission in an effort to find a set- 
tlement to the various disputed ques- 
tions. In this respect, his delegation 
expressed satisfaction over the in- 
vitation just issued by the Concilia- 
tion Commission to Israel and the 
Arab states to renew discussions on 
all outstanding problems. One of 
these was the refugee question 
which, by its far-reaching repercus- 
sions in the life of the Arab states, 
by the continued economic pressures 
placed upon the Arab populations, 
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was the main obstacle to a final paci- 
fication between Israel and _ her 
neighbors. 

In supporting the joint draft, Bra- 
zil implied no reflection on the 
Egyptian Government, but _inter- 
preted the proposal as an admoni- 
tion to Egypt not to entertain an 
unadvised action which, if continued, 
might lead to the resumption of 
hostilities between Israel and the 
Arab states, creating a_ situation 
pregnant with the gravest dangers 
to international peace. 

Sharing Brazil’s views on the “un- 
solved tragedy” of the refugees, 
Daniel J. Von Balluseck, of the 
Netherlands, said it could not be de- 
nied that Egypt and the Arab states 
had serious cause for concern that, 
so long after the conclusion of the 
Rhodes Armistice Agreement, the 
many complex questions resulting 
from the exodus from Israel of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Arab inhabi- 
tants have so far not found the be- 
ginning of a lasting solution. His 
Government was convinced that Is- 
rael could not escape a substantial 
part of the responsibility in this 
grave situation. At the same time, 
viewed against a wider horizon, the 
Netherlands considered the restric- 
tions on the passage of goods 
through the Suez Canal were con- 
trary not only to the spirit of the 
Armistice Agreement but also to 
international law and the Constanti- 
nople Convention. 

It could not be argued, Mr. Von 
Balluseck observed, that Egypt was 
still actively belligerent more than 
two years after the signing of the Ar- 
mistice Agreement, or that the re- 
strictions were imposed for reasons 
of self-defence. In any case United 
Nations Members should live by the 
Charter which specifically limited 
the right of unilateral or joint action 
in self-defence to cases where there 
had been an armed attack. Had 
there been any such attack in this 
instance? In the circumstances could 
it be seriously maintained that one 
party should invoke the defensive 
right of unilateral action to the detri- 
ment of the other party and to coun- 
tries which at no time were con- 
nected with the conflict at all? 

Citing the provisions of the Con- 
stantinople Convention the Nether- 
lands representative noted that, ac- 
cording to Article 11, Egypt was not 
entitled to “interfere with the free 
use of the Canal.” In the light of 
this very clear and unequivocal lan- 
guage, his Government held that the 
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Egyptian restrictions were incom- 
patible with the Convention, which, 
taken together with the Charter and 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
Armistice Agreement, justified the 
Council in calling on Egypt to termi- 
nate the measures which formed the 
substance of the complaint before 
the Council. 


A Larger Issue 


Other speakers supporting the 
three-power proposal stressed that 
the question before the Council was 
related to the larger issue of Middle 
Eastern stability. Because of its com- 
plicated nature Turkey, said Selim 
Sarper, had spared no effort to find 
an amicable solution to the problem. 
With his Government’s approval Mr. 
Sarper, together with Ambassadors 
Muniz, of Brazil, and Quevedo, of 
Ecuador, had tried to reach such a 
solution until the very last moment. 
They had explored various alterna- 
tives and tried to find if any opportu- 
nity existed for a friendly solution. 
Unfortunately, things had developed 
to such a point that they had con- 
cluded there was no chance of 
settling the matter through negotia- 
tion through normal channels. 

Because Turkey believed that the 
delicate armistice system should be 
preserved it had decided to support 
the joint draft which, generally 
speaking, was in harmony with the 
Council’s attitude on the Palestine 
question and, in particular, with its 
resolutions of August 11, 1949, and 
November 17, 1950. At the same 
time Mr. Sarper said that his Gov- 
ernment’s decision should not be in- 
terpreted as “an attitude taken by us 
against the friendly country of 
Egypt.” 

Dr. Antonio Quevedo, of Ecua- 
dor, said the present tension in the 
Middle East resulted directly from 
the failure to reach a final peace set- 
tlement. A new and much-needed ef- 
fort in this direction was called for. 
Dr. Quevedo said he was supporting 
the joint draft on the understanding 
that none of its provisions could, di- 
rectly or indirectly, or by omission, 
be regarded as affording a precedent 
for a restrictive interpretation of the 
principle of freedom of transit on in- 
ternational navigation routes, or of 
the scope of bilateral or multilateral 
agreements relating to freedom of 
navigation. 

Yugoslavia was also very anxious 
to see-a settlement achieved in the 
Middle East, said Dr. Ales Bebler. 





Prompted therefore by the same con- 
siderations which had always in- 
spired his delegation’s approach to 
the various other aspects of the Pal- 
estine question, he would support the 
draft resolution, the general aim of 
which was to remove an obstacle to 
the attainment of enduring peace in 
the Middle East. Yugoslavia was, 
however, doubtful about the words 
“hostile and aggressive act” con- 
tained in paragraph three of the pre- 
amble to the draft. The term, said 
Dr. Bebler, placed a label of gravity 
on the question and took it beyond 
anything which the circumstances of 
the case appeared to warrant. 

The President, speaking as the 
representative of the United States 
and a co-sponsor of the draft, stated 
that the paragraph in question had 
been revised and the words men- 
tioned were now deleted. 


Legal Rights — 


Rajeshwar Dayal, of India, agreed 
with other speakers on the impor- 
tance of the problem which affected 
not only the passage of Suez Canal 
commerce but also the functioning 
of the Haifa Refinery and, in turn, 
world oil supplies. Nevertheless, 
Egypt claimed certain rights in the 
matter. If, as it seemed to his delega- 
tion, there was a basis for those 
rights, Mr. Dayal held that their 
exercise could not be described as 
“a hostile and aggressive act.” India 
also felt that the Security Council 
was not the most appropriate body 
for the adjudication of questions in- 
volving complicated legal issues. The 
legal rights of the parties could not 
“be brushed aside as mere techni- 
calities.” 

India shared the hope that peace 
and stability might soon be restored 
in the Middle East, but it did not be- 
lieve that the draft resolution would 
contribute usefully toward that re- 
sult; judging by Egypt’s statement it 
might well do the reverse. India 
would therefore abstain in any vote 
on the draft. 


Announcing that China would 
also abstain, Dr. Shuhsi Hsu felt it 
was unreasonable to suppose that the 
neutralization of the Suez Canal 
completely overshadowed territorial 
rights. While it was true the restric- 
tions were harmful to many coun- 
tries, Dr. Hsu doubted if the draft 
before the Council provided the 
best way of solving the question and 
perhaps the Council should “take 
another look” at the whole question. 
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His delegation felt that the claim 
that Egypt had violated the Constan- 
tinople Convention and the Armis- 
tice Agreement was a point which 
had not been proved. 

Speaking in support of Egypt's po- 
sition, Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, ex- 
pressed regret that the Council had 
seen fit to debate the Suez Canal 
issue at the present time, when the 
Middle Eastern situation was “most 
discouraging.” Once more Israel had 
seized an opportunity of trying to 
put on the books of the United Na- 
tions another tirade directed against 
the Arab people generally and Egypt 
in particular, said Mr. Khalidy. Is- 
rael was alert when the situation 
suited it, but what about the im- 
pressive list of resolutions with 
which she had never complied? What 
about Jerusalem and the Arab refu- 
gees? 


Political Blunder 


At one stroke Israel had wilfully 
created for itself another million ad- 
versaries. The crime would long be 
remembered. It was also a political 
blunder which, in the past, had been 
known to tell on the future of peo- 
ples and states; it was of a type cov- 
ered by the words of Talleyrand: 
“C'est pire qu’un crime, c’est une 
faute.” 

Detailing Israel’s various actions, 
and declaring that hardly a day 
passed withous some violation by Is- 
rael on her frontiers, Mr. Khalidy 
wondered how, in the circumstances 
they could ask for a peace settlement 
with the Arab states. They apparent- 
ly wanted a peace based on injus- 
tice, maintained by aggression, and 
consolidated by malice. Such a 
peace they would never have. The 
present draft resolution before the 
Council was a most unfortunate one 
and did not even reasonably con- 
sider the rights and interests of the 
Arab states. Egypt’s actions regarding 
the Suez Canal represented legiti- 
mate measures of self-defence, in 
halting the flow of war materials. 
Oil was one such material and, “for 
as long as we can help it, oil shall 
never flow into Israel again.” If the 
United Nations desired to introduce 
some settlement and order in the 
Middle East they should ask Israel 
first and foremost to comply with the 
resolutions on the books, and espe- 
cially the one concerning the refu- 
gees. If the purpose of the draft pro- 
posal were to inflame Arab opinion 
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more than it was already inflamed, 
and to inflict another injustice upon 
them, then it would, Mr. Kahlidy 
concluded, “be a fine piece of work.” 


Egypt’s Denial 


Mahmoud Fawzi Bey repeated 
many of the assertions he had made 
to the Council at its meetings on 
July 26 and August 1, and emphati- 
cally denied that Egypt’s actions in 
any way represented an infringement 
of international law, or the Rhodes 
Armistice Agreement. In the course 
of a lengthy statement Mr. Fawzi 
again maintained that the restrictions 
invoked by his Government within 
its own territory, and in the area of 
its own sovereignty, upon only a few 
merchantmen and in respect of only 
a few war materials, were but a 
limited and discreet expression of its 
rights. In this regard he quoted Ar- 
ticle 1, paragraph 3, of the Armistice 
Agreement which stated: “The right 
of each party to its security and 
freedom from fear of attack by the 
armed forces of the other shall be 
fully respected.” Clearly, therefore, 
Egypt had not violated the Agree- 
ment. 

Much as Egypt regretted the in- 
conveniences caused to some by the 
present restrictions, it could not, law- 
fully or in fairness, be told to forego 
the exercise within its own domain, 
of its unquestionable rights. The 
conclusion of an armistice could not, 
according to the law of nations, pre- 
clude Egypt’s right to maintain meas- 
ures for its own defence as long as 
peace was not concluded. As for 
the reference by the United King- 
dom representative to Article 51 of 
the Charter, Mr. Fawzi pointed out 
that neither in Article 51 nor in any 
other article did the Charter exclude 
or even impair the right of self- 
preservation and self-defence. 


“Tarnished History” 


Mr. Fawzi then turned to charges 
that Egypt was to blame for the 
continued tension and political un- 
easiness in the Middle East. Such 
accusations were “unjust” and ex- 
tremely. serious. Time and circum- 
stance, he said, did not permit the 
telling of the “tarnished history” of 
British policy in the Middle East and 
detailing such disastrous events as 
the British occupation of Egypt in 
1882, constituting the first violation 
of the freedom of international ship- 
ping and commerce through the Suez 


Canal and blocking it for several 
days against the provisions of the 
Egyptian decree of 1856, which was 
then in force. 

The presence of United Kingdom 
armed forces on Egyptian Territory 
had, against incessant objections by 
Egypt, grown so much in time and 
in proportion as to be a constant 
violation of both the multilateral 
Convention of Constantinople of 
1888 and the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
of 1936. The picture did not improve 
by the addition of the British “be- 
trayal of trust” in Palestine and the 
Egyptian Sudan. Was the incessant 
United Kingdom action, of which 
he had given only an inkling, not an 
overflowing contribution to the state 
of tension and uneasiness in the 
Middle East? Or was it really Egypt 
who was contributing to this state of 
tension and uneasiness? 

Replying to the statement made at 
an earlier meeting of the Council by 
the representative of Israel, Mr. 
Fawzi held that such questions as 
the Arab refugees and other Pales- 
tine problems were directly linked 
with the Suez Canal question. In the 
first place, Egypt was by no means 
blockading the Canal, but merely 
visiting and inspecting only a few 
merchantmen in connection with 
only a few war materials. In the sec- 
ond place, the interdependence and 
the relation between peace, the ques- 
tion of the Arab refugees and the re- 
strictions which the Council was now 
discussing was too well known to 
need any further comment. Ref- 
erence could be made to the state- 
ment to the House of Commons on 
July 30 by Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
who said: “I will now turn to the 
problem of the Arab refugees who 
fled or were driven from their homes 
in Palestine. This is not only a very 
serious human problem, affecting the 
stability of the entire area, and in 
particular, that of Jordan where over 
half of the refugees are concentrated. 
It constitutes, moreover, one of the 
major obstacles to the achievement 
of an Israeli-Arab settlement.” 

According to the latest report of 
the United Nations Relief Director, 
and notwithstanding the efforts made 
by the United Nations and many of 
its members, there remained today 
750,000 Arab refugees with no pros- 
pect of a living or a home. 


Mr. Fawzi estimated that each ref- 
ugee would burden the State in 
which he lived by about $85 a 
month, including housing, clothing, 
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New Decisions of the Law Commission 





HE International Law Commis- 

sion ended a ten weeks’ session 
at Geneva on July 27. Progress in 
the development and toward the 
eventual codification of international 
law is inevitably slow, but this, the 
Commission’s third session, has some 
useful achievements to record. 

There were four principal items 
on the agenda. In the first place, the 
Commission completed its work on 
a code of offences against peace and 
security, and it has submitted a draft 
with explanatory comments to the 
General Assembly. This subject had 
been specially assigned to the Com- 
mission by the General Assembly, 
and forms a sort of continuation or 
amplification of the formulation of 
the principles of the Nurnberg 
Charter and Tribunal which the 
Commission submitted to the Gen- 
eral Assembly last year. At present 
there exists no international court 
with penal jurisdiction, and so long 
as the administration of any code 
must be left to national courts the 
prospects of its being effective are 
not very bright. This August, how- 
ever, a committee is meeting in 
Geneva charged with the task of 
drafting a constitution for such a 
court, but it need hardly be said 
that there are formidable difficulties 
in the way of any such court work- 
ing effectively in a world of sover- 
eign states. 


Defining Aggression 


The second of the four main sub- 
jects on the agenda was the question 
of aggression, and here the Commis- 
sion was in some doubt as to the na- 
ture of the task referred to it by the 
General Assembly. Most of the 
members interpreted the Assembly 
resolution as asking them to attempt 
to construct a definition of “aggres- 
sion.” This is a task which was often 
attempted in League of Nations days, 
and hitherto no suggested definition 
has met with general acceptance. 
There are two possible ways of at- 
tacking the problem. One is to enu- 
merate all the various acts which 
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ought to be regarded as constituting 
aggression, but there are two strong 
objections to this procedure—it is 
impossible to make the list all-in- 
clusive, and there is literally no ac- 
tion prima facie aggressive which 
may not, in certain circumstances, 
be justifiable as defensive. There is 
in fact no kind of action which is 
per Se aggressive, and the Commis- 
sion had little hesitation in rejecting 
the method of enumeration as dan- 
gerous. The other possible way of 
attacking the problem is to try to 
define the concept of aggression in 
abstract terms, and the Commission 
devoted several sittings to the con- 
sideration of various proposals of 
this kind. But in the end the majority 
felt that a definition on these lines 
would either be non-inclusive, or it 
would be so vague as to be useless to 
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any body, such as the Security Coun- 
cil, whose function it might be to de- 
termine in some particular case 
whether action was or was not ag- 
gressive. The result of the Commis- 
sion’s work on this subject was there- 
fore negative; but this will surprise 
no one who is familiar with the his- 
tory of previous attempts, and it does 
not mean that the Commission’s 
work was wasted. 


Reservations to Conventions 


A third subject, also referred to 
the Commission by the General As- 
sembly, was that of reservations to 
multilateral conventions. Recent de- 
velopments in the technique of treaty 
making have given to this subject a 
new importance and a greatly in- 
creased complexity, and it was vigor- 
ously debated in the Legal Commis- 
sion of the General Assembly of 
1950. The subject is chiefly of inter- 
est to lawyers, but the problem, 
stated in the simplest terms, is this. 
When a State desires to become a 
party to a multilateral convention, 
but is unwilling to accept for itself 
one or more of the obligations which 
the convention imposes on_ the 
parties generally, what is its position? 
Clearly no treaty obligations will be 
created between the reserving State 
and any other State which is unwill- 
ing to accept this qualified accept- 
ance. But ought the refusal of one or 
more States to accept a reservation 
to have the effect of excluding the 
reserving State from the convention 
altogether, even though some of the 
other States may be willing to accept 
the reservation? The answer is far 
less simple than the layman might 
suppose, for there are many possible 
variations of fact on which it may 
depend, and unfortunately neither 
the existing law nor the practice of 
states gives a clear answer. The only 
really satisfactory solution is that 
States when they make conventions 
should insert provisions as to the ad- 
missibility or otherwise of reserva- 
tions and as to the effect to be given 
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to them. In some conventions they 
may feel that the primary interest is 
to secure the largest possible number 
of States as parties even at the cost 
of some absence of uniformity in 
their obligations; but in a sense this 
means that a multilateral convention 
is split into a number of bilateral 
conventions, and there are other con- 
ventions in which uniformity may 
be a more important consideration. 
When States have failed to indicate 
their intentions in the terms of the 
convention itself, the Commission 
felt that no single rule can be wholly 
satisfactory, and that all it could do 
was to suggest rules of practice which 
were likely to fit the majority of 
cases. 


The “Continental Shelf” 


The fourth main subject was that 
of “the Continental Shelf.” This is a 
term which geologists have long used 
to describe a particular formation of 
the bed of the sea off certain coasts 
where moderately shallow water ex- 
tends ‘for a considerable distance 
from the land and then the sea bed 
takes a plunge into great depths. The 
legal interest of the subject is, how- 
ever, a recent development arising 
from the discovery by modern en- 
gineering skill of means of exploiting 
the natural resources of the sea bed, 
in particular oil, when the superja- 
cent waters are fairly shallow. The 
general interest demands that this 
exploitation should proceed. But the 
waters concerned are part of the 
high seas and therefore open to all 
for navigation and fishing. The legal 
problem is therefore to reconcile, so 
far as may be, these two interests, 
and it is important that this should 
be done before States are tempted to 
adopt divergent national policies on 
the matter from which they may find 
it difficult to depart. The Commis- 
sion has drafted a series of proposi- 
tions on this and related subjects 
which it is submitting to States for 
their comments. 

Besides these four main subjects 
the Commission had been asked to 
examine its own statute, and it has 
recommended that it should in fu- 
ture consist of members who would 
devote their whole time to its work. 
There are obvious financial and other 
difficuities in this proposal which the 
General Assembly will have to con- 
sider. Two new subjects— Territorial 
Waters and Nationality (with par- 
ticular reference to the problem of 
Statelessness)—-were also placed on 
the agenda for the next session. 
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Plan for World Conference 


on Population 


HE Secretary - General will 

consult interested specialized 
agencies and non-governmental or- 
ganizatiagns on a world population 
conference, according to a resolution 
adopted by the Economic and Social 
Council at its current session. 

The last such conference was held 
in 1937. Important changes have 
since taken place in the structure of 
the population of many nations, and 
new demographic problems have 
arisen. After hearing from these or- 
ganizations regarding the sponsor- 
ship, scope, emphasis, size and pos- 
sible financing of such a_ confer- 
ence, the Secretary-General will 
ascertain the views of governments 
about holding it, its date, agenda 
and composition. The Council’s reso- 
lution followed a recommendation 
of the Population Commission. 

In the discussion leading to pas- 
sage of this resolution, the represen- 
tatives of Canada, the United King- 
dom, Pakistan, the United States, 
Belgium and China expressed gen- 
eral approval of the idea. However, 
on the suggestion of the United 
Kingdom representative, the provi- 
sion in the draft text that the Secre- 
tary-General report to the Council 
“at its fourteenth session” was de- 
leted since it was felt that the final 
figures resulting from the censuses 
taken in or around 1950 would prob- 
ably not be available until 1954. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. 
said he would abstain from voting, 
since his delegation doubted the prac- 
tical usefulness of such a conference. 

The Council adopted the resolu- 
tion by 14 votes to none, with 3 
abstentions. 


Migration Studies 


In another decision, the Council 
has authorized studies on various as- 
pects of migration. The Population 
Commission was given the responsi- 
bility to make studies and advise the 
Council on the demographic aspects 
of migration, the relationship be- 
tween the demographic, economic 
and social factors in migration and 
the overall co-ordination of interna- 
tional research in this field. The 


Council requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to prepare from time to time for 
submission to the Population Com- 
mission, a summary of the results of 
the various studies and research ac- 
tivities on migration made by the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. 

In the debate on this resolution, 
the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
proposed that specific mention should 
be made of the enquiries into the 
causes of migration, and into the 
social and economic conditions of the 
migrants’ life in the country to which 
they have emigrated as being among 
the studies and research activities on 
migration to be summarized. In an- 
other amendment, the U.S.S.R. rep- 
resentative suggested that instead of 
“concurring with” the Commission’s 
recommendations on the co-ordina- 
tion of international research and 
studies on migration, the Council 
should merely “take note” of them. 
These amendments were supported 
by the Polish and Czechoslovak rep- 
resentatives. However, they were re- 
jected both in the Social Committee 
and the Council. 


In another resolution the Council 
took note of the Population Commis- 
sion’s report on its sixth session by 
11 votes to none, with 3 abstentions. 

The Population Commission had 
recommended that its membership be 
increased from 12 to 15. This was 
approved by the Council’s Social 
Committee. The Council, however, 
deferred a decision on the question 
pending the discussion of the report 
of its ad hoc Committee on the or- 
ganization and operation of the 
Council’s Commissions. 

In the general discussion in the 
Social Committee, the representatives 
of Belgium and France observed that 
the Commission’s work output would 
increase considerably if it concen- 
trated on a small number of major 
tasks. The representatives of the 
United States, Pakistan and other 
nations commended the Commis- 
sion’s work. 

(For a summary of the Commis- 
sion’s Report, see the UNITED Na- 
TIONS BULLETIN, vol. X, No. 11). 
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International Tuberculosis Campaign — 


Four Years of Work on Five Continents 





Record Appraised as Fight Against Disease Continues 


OUR years of a world wide cam- 

paign to bring tuberculosis under 
control have ended with this record: 
37,000,000 children and young 
adults tested and nearly 17,000,000 
vaccinated against tuberculosis in 
twenty-two countries on five con- 
tinents. 

During these four years the cam- 
paign was conducted as the Interna- 
tional Tuberculosis Campaign by the 
United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund and _ its 
Scandinavian associates — the Dan- 
ish Red Cross, Norwegian Relief for 
Europe and the Swedish Red Cross. 

Now the Scandinavians are with- 
drawing, their commitments fulfilled. 
The work, however, will be carried 
on by the Children’s Fund together 
with the World Health Organization. 
They will aid governments in organ- 
izing and carrying through cam- 


paigns, and it is conceivable that 
the numbers so reached may even 
surpass those already tested or vac- 
cinated, once the work gets well un- 
heavily-populated 


derway in_ the 





countries of Asia. It is considered 
scarcely started in that region, al- 
though nearly 5,000,000 have been 
tested in Ceylon, India and Pakistan. 
The entire child population of a 
number of countries in Central and 
South America and the Eastern 
Mediterranean also will be included 
in the program. 


Origins of Campaign 


The present control effort had its 
origins in mass vaccination cam- 
paigns conducted in the wake of 
World War II by the Danish Red 
Cross in several European countries 
in the spring of 1947. As more coun- 
tries, faced with a severe tubercu- 
losis problem and limited means of 
meeting it, appealed for help the 
other two Scandinavian relief so- 
cieties joined with the Danes. 

Early in 1948, the United Na- 
tions, through its newly-established 
Children’s Fund, entered into part- 
nership with the Scandinavians, and 
with the Fund’s greater resources, it 


ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS CAMPAIGN IN GREECE: Dr. Holm (centre) discusses testing and vaccina- 
tion techniques being demonstrated at the Patissia Polyclinic of Athens. 
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became possible to broaden the ex- 
isting campaigns and at the same 
time to extend the effort to countries 
outside Europe. WHO was also 
drawn into the undertaking at this 
stage. 

At the time, $4,500,000 was ear- 
marked by the Fund’s 26-nation Ex- 
ecutive Board, for these campaigns. 
About half of that was for cam- 
paigns in Europe; the other half for 
those outside Europe. Of the total, 
$2,850,000 has been used for joint 
enterprise campaigns and the re- 
mainder has been apportioned among 
other countries since added to the 
UNICEF list. The Scandinavians pledg- 
ed continued support in both techni- 
cal help and financing, and _ their 
financial contributions represent the 
following dollar-equivalents: Den- 
mark, $1,390,000; Norway, $237,- 
000; Sweden, $160,000. In all, inter- 
national contribution was less than 
$5,000,000. In most of the coun- 
tries which carried on campaigns, 
Ministry of Health expenditures 
more than matched these contribu- 
tions. A rough estimate of around 
$10,000,000, therefore, represents 
the cost of this work. 


Cooperative Effort 


The efforts of people to get im- 
munization against the disease 
brought about a great pooling of sci- 
entific knowledge, experience and re- 
sources, As an example of co-opera- 
tion at the government level, the 
State Serum Institute of Denmark, 
under Dr. Johannes Holm, Director 
of the International Tuberculosis 
Campaign, became the headquarters 
for the production of vaccine and 
the training of technicians. The 
Czechoslovak Government, as part 
of its contribution to UNICEF, sup- 
plied the paper and printed the mil- 
lions of record cards needed; a sci- 
entist from the United States Public 
Health Service, Dr. Carroll E. Pal- 
mer, for WHO, set up the record- 
keeping. The United States Air Force 
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lent a plane, manned by a Scandi- 
navian crew, in which the vaccine 
was flown to campaign centres in 
Europe and the Mediterranean area. 
Similar centres have now been estab- 
lished, or are being established, in 
Ecuador, Mexico and Uruguay to 
serve the surrounding countries; in 
Egypt and in India, Pakistan and 
the Philippines. 

On the level of operations, cam- 
paigns were organized to reach from 
the cities to the smallest hamlet; and 
at the appointed time the people were 
there with their children. So were 
the “vaccinators” — Scandinavian 
and French doctors and nurses work- 
ing side by side with national per- 
sonnel who were being trained. In 
the dead of winter, a team in Yugo- 
slavia got out of its jeep and walked 
when the road became impassible. 
They got to their village destination 
in the late afternoon, but the people 
were still waiting for them. In Mo- 
rocco, during the flood season, a 
town had literally picked itself up 
and moved away to escape the floods. 
But, knowing that the “vaccinators” 
were due, the people walked back to 
the old site. 


Hope for the Future 


In Ecuador are many isolated In- 
dian villages, but British missionaries 
flew in the teams to little clearings in 
the great jungle of El Oriente, where 
the Indians had gathered. In India 
the “vaccinators” sometimes travelled 
on the backs of elephants, and oc- 
casionally an elephant-load of chil- 
dren arrived. In the North African 
countries, camel-loads were not un- 
common, and the completion of the 
campaigns in the villages was some- 
times celebrated with fireworks dis- 
plays and feasting. 

It is easy to understand these cele- 
brations and the determination to 
have the children at the appointed 
place and on time. For in these re- 
gions, tuberculosis is still a leading 
cause of death, of great suffering and 
economic loss. There is little that 
can be done once the disease takes 
hold. Isolation is impossible, and 
treatment is unlikely. The only hope 
for the foreseeable future lies in un- 
dercutting the disease by protecting 
the oncoming generation. 


A Practical Method 


BCG vaccination is relatively cheap 
—the vaccine itself costs only about 
4 cents a person, the testing and the 
vaccination together only a little 
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more than 15 cents in terms of in- 
ternational assistance. The method, 
therefore, offers a practical approach 
to the protection of great numbers 
of the people. The results will not be 


fully known until those now being. 


vaccinated have reached maturity, 
but already there are encouraging in- 
dications, as in Poland, where cases 
of tuberculosis among those vac- 
cinated are very few. 


Far-reaching Effect 


Meanwhile, the work now being 
done is having far-reaching effect on 
the world’s thinking. Says Dr. Holm: 
“There is an increasing awareness 
among the peoples throughout the 
whole world that tuberculosis can 
be controlled and prevented, by vac- 


cination and other methods.” That 
awareness is leading to action and, 
spurred by the financial and techni- 
cal assistance offered through these 
international agencies, governments 
are joining in this world-wide effort. 

These internationally-assisted cam- 
paigns represent only the initial ef- 
fort beyond which the governments 
carry forward their own control 
measures. No less than eighteen of 
the twenty-two assisted countries are 
continuing the campaigns begun with 
the help of the joint enterprise. In 
addition, UNICEF and WHO are con- 
tinuing assistance to India, Paki- 
stan, and Egypt, while at the same 
time aiding other countries in launch- 
ing new campaigns. 

The names of two French scien- 
tists will forever be associated with 


RECORD OF INTERNATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS CAMPAIGN 


(Includes a total of nearly 9,000,000 tested prior to 1948 when 
UNICEF joined the campaign) 


Country 


Austria ize 
Czechoslovakia 
Finland 
Greece . 
Hungary 
Italy . 

Malta 

Polang ......... 
Yugoslavia 
Arab refugees 
Egypt 

Israel . 
Lebanon 
Syria 

Algeria 
Morocco 
Tangier 
Tunisia 
Ceylon 

PNG. ...:...2.. 
Pakistan 
Ecuador . 
Mexico .. 


Germany D.R.C. 
Germany S.R.C. 


TOTAL 


Estimated Total as of 1 July 1951 


BCG 
Vaccinated 


$13,241 


Number of 
Reactors 


149,131 


Tested 
748,165 


3,421,876 
1,322,000 
1,505,379 
3,095,146 

50,401 

54,968 
5,514,036 
3,010,238 


211,323 
1,935,769 
365,298 
43,463 
265,285 


1,670,665 
2,207,507 
21,089 
601,502 


264,840 
3,723,481 
843,983 


613,576 
179,975 


1,658,868 
3,678,737 


1,036,656 


319,896 
1,903,412 
14,902 
9,962 
259232) 


1,036,091 


25,751 
602,410 
98,204 
5,354 
60,210 


511,639 
728,063 

8,771 
179,289 


110,991 
1,789,431 
358,123 


201,749 
50,565 


540,715- 


1,233,323 


2,088,446 
$92,523 
1,032,912 
1,081,391 
28,636 
38,770 
2,535,026 
1,554,862 


148,137 
610,072 
208,851 

28,311 
115,582 


675,664 
1,009,589 
7,493 
265,683 
103,227 
1,253,493 
265,396 
327,087 
83,880 


511,663 
1,367,999 





37,007,569 


37,700,000 


13,486,959 


16,447,934 


16,700,000 








this work, Dr. Albert Leon Calmette 
and Dr. Camille Guerin. Theirs is 
the triumph after years of struggle 
in the early years of the century as 
they sought a way to vaccinate 
against tuberculosis, and that done, 
to have their vaccine accepted. Dr. 
Calmette died in 1933, himself con- 
vinced of the importance of the vac- 
cine, but with its acceptance far 
from won. Dr. Guerin has lived to 
see the vaccine in world-wide use. 





PROPOSED ACTION ON 
SUEZ CANAL RESTRICTIONS 


(Continued from page 229) 


food, sanitation, administration, 
transportation, and miscellaneous 
items. The burden on the economy 
of the Arab States as a result of the 
refugee catastrophe could not be 
anything less than one billion dollars 
annually, which made around $85 
monthly for every refugee to cover 
all and sundry expenses. 


“A Flagrant Violation” 


_ Turning to the joint draft resolu- 
tion before the Council, the Egyptian 
representative said it was in flagrant 
violation of the purposes of the 
United Nations as formulated in Ar- 
ticle 1 of the Charter on the func- 
tions and powers of the Security 
Council. The action proposed by the 
draft was mainly based on the termi- 
nation or the denial of belligerency 
exercised by Egypt in conformity 
with the stipulations of the Armistice 
Agreement and the principles of in- 
ternational law. But the Egyptian- 
Israeli General Armistice Agreement 
did not include any provision on the 
termination of the legal or technical 
State of War between the two states. 
Nor did any international law, in its 
principles or in its practice, deny a 
country its belligerent rights before 
any peace settlement was concluded. 
The draft in fact proposed that the 
Council violate the principles and 
the practice of international law and 
the stipulations of Articles 1 and 24 
of the Charter. 

Any arbitrary resolution of the 
Council denying Egypt her bel- 
ligerent rights would be an attempt 
by the Council to impose on her a 
political settlement. The Council was 
not empowered to enforce political 
settlements. 

If, in spite of all this, the Security 
Council assumed the responsibility 
of deciding upon the present dispute, 
Mr. Fawzi assumed that such coun- 
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ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS CAMPAIGN IN GREECE: A mobile unit of the Danish BCG team visits 
a hospital in Athens. 


tries as the United Kingdom, the 
United States, France and _ the 
Netherlands would abstain from vot- 
ing as parties to the dispute—which 
they were “undeniably” by virtue of 
their numerous direct protests to the 
Egyptian Government. 


A Principle of Justice 


Summing up Egypt's position, Mr. 
Fawzi denied that Israel had any 
right to bring its case to the Council 
which should decide that Israel’s 
complaint was “unreceivable” espe- 
cially in pursuance of the terms of 
the Armistice Agreement and the 
final decisions of both the Mixed 
Armistice Commission and its Spe- 
cial Committee. Egypt believed that 
an elementary principle of justice 
required that a party to a dispute 
should not be judge of it, and this 
was the great principle which had 
inspired the provision in Article 27 
of the Charter—that a party to a 
dispute should abstain from voting. 
The Security Council, Mr. Fawzi 
concluded, had no authority whatso- 
ever to abrogate the rights of States 
or of individuals. 

Without further debate the Coun- 
cil, on August 16, adjourned consid- 
eration of the Suez Canal issue until 
August 21. On that date a further 
postponement until August 27 was 
decided upon, at the reauest of Tur- 
key. 





Further Steps for 
Libyan Independence 


Further measures for the progres- 
sive transfer of authority from the 
present administering powers in 
Libya to the provisional Libyan Gov- 
ernment have emerged from recent 
meetings held in Tripoli. 


A Co-ordination Committee, com- 
prising the chief local representatives 
of the two administering powers, 
Britain and France, together with 
three representatives from Tripoli- 
tania, Cyrenaica and the Fezzan, and 
the United Nations Commissioner, 
has reached tentative agreement on 
the transfer of governmental func- 
tions to the provisional Libyan Gov- 
ernment. This transfer will begin 
soon after approval of the Libyan 
Constitution by the National Assem- 
bly, which is expected early in 
September. 

Announcing this in Tripoli on 
August 13, Commissioner Adrian 
Pelt said he would submit a com- 
plete transfer program to the Ad- 
visory Council for Libya when it 
convenes in Geneva this month, The 
transfer of functions might begin 
even earlier, however, depending 
upon decisions taken by the National 
Assembly and the progress made in 
setting up the federal government. 
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“Meager Results” of Effort to Repatriate 
Greek Children Told in Red Cross Report 


“Two and a Half Years of Unremitting Work” Described 


HE International Committee of 
the Red Cross and the League of 
Red Cross Societies have transmitted 
to the Secretary-General a memoran- 
dum outlining “the difficulties they 
have experienced and are still ex- 
periencing” in endeavoring to arrange 
repatriation of Greek children in ac- 
cordance with the terms of three 
General Assembly resolutions. The 
memorandum, sent on August 3, 
states that the two bodies will sub- 
mit a detailed report to the forth- 
coming session of the Assembly but 
felt that in view of the “meager re- 
sults” obtained “after two and a half 
years of unremitting work” they 
should present a general statement 
now for information of Members. 
By its resolution of, November 27, 
1948, the General Assembly in- 
structed the Secretary-General to re- 
quest the International Committee of 
the Red Cross and the League of 
Red Cross. and Red Crescent So- 
cieties to organize liaison with the 
national Red Cross organization of 
the States concerned with a view to 
empowering the national Red Cross 
organizations to adopt measures for 
implementing its recommendation on 
the repatriation of Greek children. 
The approval of the Assembly 
resolution ‘by the representatives of 
certain countries, not Members of 
the United Nations, which were har- 
boring Greek children,” appeared to 
the Red Cross bodies to be a pledge 
of good will and to indicate that 
intervention was likely to to be suc- 
cessful, the memorandum declares, 
pointing out that “the function of the 
Committee and the League was ne- 
cessarily limited. It was not for them 
to pronounce on the stipulations and 
claims made by either side with re- 
gard to practical application of the 
resolutions. Still less was it our busi- 
ness to judge between the parties.” 
The Red Cross began with efforts 
to make as complete a census as pos- 
sible of the children to be repatriated. 
During the first half of 1949, it ap- 
proached the Albanian, Hungarian, 
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Romanian, Czechoslovak and Yugo- 
slav Red Cross Societies in writing 
or through delegates sent to them, to 
obtain lists of the Greek children 
in their countries. 

However, despite “verbal assur- 
ances” by the Bulgarian and Czecho- 
slovak Societies, not a single list has 
been received. The Albanian Society 
stated, in April, that Albania was no 
longer harboring Greek children. 
The Yugoslav Society preferred to re- 
ceive parents’ requests itself. The 
other Red Cross Societies have given 
no sign of receiving the request. 


Lists Drawn Up 


The memorandum says that the 
bodies next drew up in Greek and 
Latin characters at Geneva, lists of 
children claimed, based on several 
thousand repatriation requests made 
through and on the responsibility of 
the Greek Red Cross. These lists 
were sent to the Red Cross Societies 
of the harboring countries with the 
request that they state which of the 
children mentioned were living in 
their countries. To date, five lists 
containing 9,954 names of children 
claimed by their parents have been 
transmitted. The Czechoslovak Red 
Cross declared that it had identified 
138 childern in the first of these lists, 
but the children identified have not 
been repatriated. The Yugoslav Red 
Cross had identified 289 children, 
who have been repatriated. 

None of the other Red Cross So- 
cities questioned has as yet sent the 
results of their examination of the 
lists forwarded to them, although 
they declared their willingness to 
consider them. Suggestions that a 
representative be sent to help ex- 
amine the lists produced no results. 

“Thus after more than two years 
... the Bulgarian, Hungarian and Ro- 
manian Red Cross Societies have sent 
us no information whatever concern- 
ing the results of their comparison 
of lists, and the Czechoslovak Red 
Cross has apparently confined itself 
to examining the first of the lists it 


received. We can hardly believe, 
therefore, that the delay and silence 
are due exclusively to technical diffi- 
culties.” 

Attempts to make direct contact 
with the Red Cross Societies in the 
harboring countries have met 
with “insurmountable obstacles,” the 
memorandum continues. It has not 
been possible to hold conversations 
with the Hungarian and Romanian 
Red Cross Societies, or to pursue the 
preliminary talks begun with the Bul- 
garian and Czechoslovak Red Cross 
Societies. 

An invitation was sent to all the 
Red Cross Societies concerned to 
send representatives to a meeting 
to be held in Geneva in Mar., 1950. 

The Red Cross Societies of Hun- 
gary and Poland did not‘reply. Those 
of Bulgaria, Romania and Czecho- 
slovakia did not accept. The Yugo- 
slav Red Cross, which had agreed in 
principle, did not participate. The 
Greek Red Cross alone sent a dele- 
gation. 

In 1951, the bodies tried once 
again to establish contact with the 
Red Cross Societies in the harbor- 
ing countries, with the exception of 
the Yugoslav Red Cross, with which 
it is now in frequent contact. 

On March 9, they proposed to the 
Bulgarian, Hungarian, Romanian and 
Czechoslovak Red Cross Societies 
that special conversations be held in 
whatever form and at whatever place 
they found convenient. The Ro- 
manian Red Cross alone replied, say- 
ing that the conversations could take 
place only if the basis of discussion 
adopted offered full guarantees that 
the situations were real and the data 
accurate. The condition was ac- 
cepted, but the Romanian Red Cross 
has not yet taken further action. 

The memorandum’ declares that 
“all the obstacles which we have en- 
countered may be traced to one com- 
mon cause: viz. the total and re- 
grettable absence of constructive co- 
operation by the majority of the Red 
Cross Societies in the harboring 
countries.” And the few repatriations 
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which have been possible have 
formed the subject of numerous 
criticisms, and even of vehement ac- 
cusations, usually coming from per- 
sons or groups domiciled in the har- 
boring countries. 

These criticisms, relating to the 
return to Greece of children also 
claimed by relatives domiciled in 
other countries, arise in part, the 
bodies believe, from the “difficulties 
in the practical field which may be 
due to certain terms of the United 
Nations resolutions.” 

None of the General Assembly 
resolutions, they point out, define 
precisely the word “child.” Accord- 
ing to the Greek Red Cross Society 
it applies, under Greek law, to per- 
sons under 21 years of age and, in 
accordance with local customs, it also 
includes unmarried girls, even if over 
the age of 21, who live with their 
parents. The Greek Red Cross So- 
ciety also held that the age of the 
child on leaving Greece is the age 
which should be taken into con- 
sideration. 

But such definitions do not neces- 
sarily correspond with those legally in 
force in the harboring countries, par- 
ticularly in the case of unmarried 
girls. This is one cause of disputes 
between the parties concerned. 

The memorandum also points out 
that “the original General Assembly 
resolution, when providing that an 
essential condition for the return of 
a child to his home should be the 
‘expression of a wish to that effect’ 
by the relatives or by the child him- 
self, did not specify the form which 
this expression should take,” and 
adds that “doubts have been cast on 
the legitimacy of requests sent from 
Greece and forwarded by us. It has 
been maintained that the persons 
making these requests had acted 
under compulsion.” 

The most serious disputes arose 
about the persons entitled to claim 
the return of a child, and the place at 
which the return was to be effected. 
The first Assembly resolution rec- 
ommended “return to Greece.” But 
“in accordance with an agreement 
between the Yugoslav Red Cross So- 
ciety and the Australian authorities, 
Greek children from Yugoslavia have 
rejoined their parents in Australia. 
Here we had a new idea, viz, reunion 
of children with their parents and 
relatives wherever the latter might 
be. However, official sanction of this 
idea came only with the second of 
the United Nations resolutions, in 
November, 1949. It was only then 
that our two institutions considered 
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it possible to suggest to the Red Cross 
Societies concerned that the case of 
Greek children be examined as one 
particular aspect of the problem of 
dispersed families; this could not 
have been done under the provisions 
of the first resolution.” 

A major obstacle which still re- 
mains, says the memorandum, is the 
question of how to deal with the 
case where various members of the 
family are still alive but are in dif- 
ferent countries. 

“For example, a child may be 
claimed by a relative in Greece while 
his father, or even his father and 
mother, are in another country, but 
have not claimed him. Is he then to 
be sent back to Greece? If a child 
is claimed at the same time by two 
relatives, in different countries, which 
of them has priority right? Is it the 
one living in Greece, by virtue of 
the concept of ‘home,’ or the father, 
by virtue of his paternal authority, 
or again the mother, in view of the 
part which she plays in education? 
These are so many very complex 
problems, particularly of law, which 
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THE VILLAGE SCHOOLHOUSE at Agnandero in Greece was destroyed during the war. Today, 


our two institutions are not com- 
petent to settle. 

“Thus the Yugoslav Red Cross So- 
ciety, in agreement with the Greek 
Red Cross Society, has declared that 
a request for repatriation from 
Greece need only be signed by a 
relative. Our two institutions have, 
in co-operating in the repatriation of 
Greek children in Yugoslavia, ful- 
filled the task which the General As- 
sembly entrusted to them; however, 
these activities in the practical field 
do not imply any decision by them 
on the interpretation adopted by the 
two Red Cross Societies concerned. 

“Summing up, we would have 
been the first to wish for a uni- 
versally acceptable solution to the 
difficulties of this nature, reached 
through a common and general in- 
vestigation of the problem, and to 
advocate that humanitarian  con- 
siderations alone should guide the 
search for such a solution, as was 
desired by the Bulgarian and Czecho- 
slovak representatives at the General 
Assembly, in particular, at the 175th 
session of the First Committee.” 
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thanks to contributions of Danish schoolchildren and a team of Danish workers, a new school 
is being built in the war-ravaged village. 
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CURRENT WORLD 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 214) 


and intensify work under develop- 
ment programs needed to bring about 
higher standards of living; and (c) 
the dependence of under-developed 
countries on foreign markets, which 
was becoming greater with the in- 
creasing role assumed by raw mate- 
rials in the volume of trade of un- 
der-developed countries. 

Changes in international price re- 
lations, due to the present emer- 
gency, had resulted in the real in- 
come of some countries diminishing, 
while that of other countries had in- 
creased. Those changes in real in- 
come were unfair, since they were 
brought about by temporary circum- 
stances arising from the need to en- 
sure international security. Some of 
the discrepancies between the prices 
of manufactured goods and those of 
raw materials had been removed by 
means of bilateral agreements. But 
the emergency persisted. Without 
adequate measures, the adjustments 
would become valueless. 


Need to Continue Development 


Members of the United Nations 
should take steps to ensure that the 
planned development of under-de- 
veloped countries would continue. 
Their development was not only a 
social necessity but, in the long run, 
a requisite for the stability of the 
Great Powers. These Powers should 
ensure that the under-developed 
countries obtained a fair share of 
available capital goods and raw 
materials, for which they also needed 
credit. 

Under-developed countries were 
particularly sensitive to external eco- 
nomic fluctuations because the bulk 
of their exports usually consisted of 
a single commodity, or perhaps two. 
This economic weakness they were 
trying to overcome by diversifying 
their exports, but the present emer- 
gency, it seemed, might make them 
even more dependent on external 
economic conditions. Their position 
might become more insecure when 
the present emergency had become 
less acute or had disappeared. The 
United Nations should therefore deal 
with the problem of the readjustments 
which the world economy would 
have to face in the future. 
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Inflation Threatens Economic Progress 


HE economic life of Mexico had. 


been acutely affected by world 
events since the middle of 1950. 
Capital had flowed into Mexico, 
creating inflationary pressure, in 
spite of budget surpluses, which had 
led to various governmental counter- 
measures, 

Over the last few years, economic 
activity had expanded and the stand- 
ard of living had risen. In 1950, the 
national income had reached 29,800 
million pesos as against 25,600 mil- 
lion in 1949. This was due to the 
increase in domestic industrial and 
agricultural production. Cotton pro- 
duction had shown the greatest in- 
crease. Mineral production also rose, 
and manufacturing industries had 
taken on greater importance. 

Nevertheless, in spite of an entirely 
satisfactory economic situation, in- 
flation had left its mark on Mexico 
since the second half of 1950. Anti- 
inflationary measures were accord- 
ingly enacted to control prices and 
to regulate the vital economic activi- 
ties, ensuring, at the same time, fur- 
ther economic development. They 
provided for: price controls; ration- 


— RAUL ORTIZ MENA, of Mexico 


ing; the establishment of priorities; 
allocations of goods for production 
and distribution; restrictions on im- 
ports and exports; action to obviate 
undue interference by middlemen; 
and measures to prevent commercial 
bank funds adding to the inflationary 
pressures. The latter measures, how- 
ever, were designed to prevent un- 
desirable restrictions of credit opera- 
tions for production purposes. 

Measures in the sphere of foreign 
trade were intended to offset the 
shortage of essential products and to 
facilitate anti-inflationary action. 

Mexico had also co-operated 
actively with the other countries to 
raise the standard of living through 
the exchange of goods and services. 

During 1950 its exports increased 
by 23 per cent, while imports had 
risen by only 15 per cent. Its trade 
balance, however, had continued to 
show a deficit. An unfavorable as- 
pect of Mexican economy was the 
fact that during 1950, as compared 
with 1949, import prices had gone 
up to a far greater extent than ex- 
port prices. 


A System of Permanent Controls 


RUGUAY was fully aware that 
the effort made by the United 
Nations for collective security in the 
face of aggression 
would require the 
maximum co-op- 
eration of those 
states which were 
sincere in their 
desire for peace. 
In keeping with 
its policy of close 
co-operation with 
the United Na- 
tions, and in view 
of the needs aris- 
ing out of the 
armament program, Uruguay was 
taking measures to increase produc- 
tion as much as possible, to control 
inflation, and to safeguard the pur- 
chasing power of the less well-off 
classes living on fixed incomes. 
The achievement of Uruguay in 
attaining a per capita annual income 


—CESAR CHARLONE, of Uruguay 


of 300 to 400 dollars, with its lim- 
ited resources, had been due to the 
efforts made by its people to diver- 
sify and increase production within 
the framework of permanent eco- 
nomic controls. 

Its foreign resources were derived 
from a limited number of basic pro- 
ducts, which were subject to the 
fluctuation of international prices 
originating in the large industrialized 
countries. The inability of agricul- 
ture and cattle-rearing alone to meet 
the needs of a growing population 
had clearly shown the need for in- 
dustrialization, and Uruguay had 
been one of the countries in Latin 
America which had made the most 
progress in that direction. This had 
necessitated an increase in the pro- 
duction and exports of basic products 
to finance the purchase of the re- 
quired equipment and raw materials. 

The controls in force for inter- 
national exchange, currency, credit, 
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taxation and minimum prices in agri- 
culture and cattle-farming, were part 
of the permanent economic regula- 
tions intended to increase production 
and to secure an equitable distribu- 
tion of national income and the 
maximum well-being of the popula- 
tion. Experience had shown that anti- 
inflation measures, in the form of in- 
centives to greater production and 
steps to counteract surplus purchas- 
ing power, were of greater effect if 
taken before prices were fixed. 


Exchange Control 


As for exchange control, Uruguay 
had accepted the existence of a con- 
trolled market side by side with a 
free market in which funds could 
come and go freely without limita- 
tion of any kind and in which the 
rate of exchange would be fixed by 
the law of offer and demand. The 
entry of capital was free, as was its 
withdrawal and the transfer of earn- 
ings. In the case of commercial 
transfers, however, currency was 
bought and sold at a fixed price. 
Profits obtained by the state went 
to a special fund designed to stimu- 
late increased production and main- 
tain the minimum prices for basic 
products when sufficiently remunera- 
tive prices were not ensured for 
agricultural products. Large annual 
sums from this fund had also been 
earmarked for subsidizing essential 
consumer goods, thus protecting the 
population’s purchasing power. 


The control of exchange had been 
the main factor contributing to the 
ever-increasing industrialization of 
the country. 

Steps had also been taken to en- 
sure that the inflow of gold and cur- 
rency during peak years would not 
lead to the accumulation of sums in 
excess of the needs of a sound and 
regular turnover. This had made it 
possible to avoid the need for reduc- 
ing imports and limiting credits un- 
der the pressure of inflation. 

The inflation which had indeed 
occurred originated in external fac- 
tors beyond Uruguay’s control. The 
efficiency of the country’s counter- 
inflationary measures was shown by 
the fact that whereas in the past ten 
years basic wages had _ almost 
doubled, the cost of living had in- 
creased by only 73 per cent. 
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Uruguay would persevere with its 
efforts to furnish the free world with 
the food and raw materials it needed. 

As for the question of economic 
development, the needs of countries 
like Uruguay could in great part be 
met by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, 
provided that the states which were 
party to the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment made available the amounts to 
which they had committed them- 
selves. While Uruguay did not wish 
to associate itself with the protests 
voiced against the Bank’s activities, 
it did, however, think it desirable that 
the granting of Bank loans should 
be governed by a more flexible sys- 
tem, taking more account of public 
opinion and eliminating certain re- 
quirements incompatible with respect 
for the dignity of states. 

Action for economic development 
would also be considerably broad- 
ened in scope if it were possible to 
mobilize private capital in large in- 


Dangers of a War 


ERU deplored the need for the 
re-establishment of a full war 
economy, since any strain on the 
close bonds link- 
ing countries to 
one another would 
inevitably lead to 
general disequili- 
brium. The under- 
developed coun- 
tries, more espe- 
cially, would be 
adversely affected 
by any interna- 
tional disruptions 
in the normal 
course of world 
trade. Experience of the Second 
World War had shown that the small 
reserves accruing from an increase, 
more apparent than real, in the 
volume and price of exports of raw 
materials were almost immediately 
offset by inflation, which rapidly ex- 
hausted all the resources accumulated 
both before and after the conflict. 
The Peruvian Government was 
continuing to make every possible 
effort to combat inflationary tenden- 
cies, the threat of which was always 
present in Peru despite measures to 


dustrialized countries through an in- 
stitution set up for the purpose and 
functioning in close contact with the 
International Bank. Action on these 
lines, however, would have to be 
supplemented by interest-free loans 
and even assistance grants. The Uru- 
guayan Government would be _pre- 
pared to contribute to new measures 
for that end, in accordance with cri- 
teria based on national income and 
the balance of payments. 


The Uruguayan Government also 
thought it important to establish ade- 
quate standards for the equitable dis- 
tribution of, and fair prices for, 
equipment and raw materials. Prac- 
tical and immediate co-operation 
should be extended to all those coun- 
tries not as yet fully developed. In 
this respect, it was to be regretted 
that the United Nations could not 
rely on the assistance of the Inter- 
national Trade Organization, whose 
establishment had been postponed 
without adequate reason. 


Economy 


—TEODOSIO CABADA, of Peru 


ensure equilibrium in the national 
budget and the balance of interna- 
tional payments. Peru condemned the 
situation which had given rise to 
such a state of affairs and was sin- 
cere in its desire for the establish- 
ment of an atmosphere of peace and 
equilibrium in all spheres. 

Long before hostilities had broken 
out, Peru, despite its traditional op- 
position to a planned economy, had 
tried a policy of controlling domestic 
prices and foreign exchange, because 
of the drainage on its foreign re- 
serves and the considerable deprecia- 
tion of its own currency. But this 
policy had not proved successful, 
and so — prior to 1950 — it re- 
turned to a liberal policy with note- 
worthy results. Prices of consumer 
goods fell; the national currency be- 
gan to regain its value on the inter- 
national market. This, moreover, had 
occurred without the aid of any for- 
eign loan. 

The present disorganization of the 
world economy, however, would lead 
to disaster for countries with small 
reserves, however great their poten- 
tial resources, if appropriate counter- 
measures were not taken. 
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Replies to Criticisms in Debate 


HE last part of the general dis- 
4 cussion on the world economic 
situation was taken up with replies 
by various representatives to criti- 
cisms made earlier in the debate by 
the representatives of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland and the U.S.S.R., who 
in turn answered comments levelled 
at their countries. A summary of 
main points follows. 


Yu Tsune-chi, of China: The informa- 
tion given by the U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive about China was both biassed and 
incorrect. In contrast to his picture of 
prosperity and peaceful development, 
there was unspeakable suffering on the 
Chinese mainland. Some 2,600,000 per- 
sons had been killed in 20 months of 
communist rule. Millions were being 
exploited in forced labor camps, and 
at least a million Chinese had been sent 
to work in the Soviet Union and its 
satellite countries. 


Isador dubin, of the United States: In 
reply to U.S.S.R. charges that the 
United States was concentrating on 
military production, it should be re- 
called that, unlike the countries of the 
free world, the Soviet‘Union had not 
demobilized its war economy at the end 
of the Second World War. Under the 
threat of aggression, the United States 
was determined to increase its security 
measures. The American people real- 
ized fully that protection from aggres- 
sion involved sacrifices by those who 
valued freedom. In 1946, the propor- 
tion of the gross national production 
devoted by the U.S.S.R. for military 
purposes was twice that devoted by 
the United States. For the subsequent 
years up to 1950, the proportion was 
three times that expended by the 
United States. As for attempts by the 
U.S.S.R., Poland, Czechoslovakia to 
give the impression of deep concern 
Over conditions in under-developed 
countries, the record of United Na- 
tions economic and social activities 
showed that the U.S.S.R. had made no 
contributions whatsoever to the United 
Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, United Nations relief for 
Palestine refugees, the International 
Refugee Organization, relief in Korea 
or the expanded program for technical 
assistance. Indeed, last year it had 
tried in the General Assembly to halve 
the appropriations for the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion. It had also failed to pay its as- 
sessments to the World Health Organi- 
zation and the International Bank. The 
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United States security program, direct- 
ed solely at preventing war, was based 
on the premise that building up de- 


fences rapidly would deter aggressors 


and serve as a basis for negotiations 
with those countries which only re- 
spected force. 


Gaston Eyskens, of Belgium: Charges on 
Belgium’s budget had risen not only 
because of the military effort required 
to safeguard her freedom and _inde- 
pendence, but also because of the so- 
cial advances made. Military expendi- 
tures had not been financed at the 
expense of the workers, but by increas- 
ing taxes on companies, productivity 
and the national income. It was untrue 
to say that the purchasing power of 
the workers had been reduced because 
of increased prices. The production 
of consumer goods had risen, notwith- 
standing inevitable price increases, so 
that real purchasing power had gone 
up. Retail prices were only 8.3 per 
cent above those for June 1950, as 
against the 33 per cent increase in 
wholesale prices. National income and 
consumption levels had never been so 
high. 


John Edwards, of the United Kingdom: 
There was hardly a single reality in 
the picture of the United Kingdom as 
painted by the U.S.S.R. .and Polish 
representatives. Thus, it was only the 
higher income groups which suffered a 
taxation increase under the 1951 
budget, the net income and spending 
power of the lower income groups re- 
maining unchanged. U.S.S.R. tax rates 
on high incomes, on the other hand, 
were the lowest of any industrial state 
in the world. Also untrue was the 
charge that the United Kingdom had 
reduced its food subsidies to the detri- 
ment of its workers; while the United 
Kingdom subsidized essential commodi- 
ties the Soviet Union taxed them. 

Nor was the United Kingdom sacri- 
ficing its social services to pay for re- 
armament. In 1951, expenditure on 
social service was about £90,000,000 
more than in 1950, in contrast to the 
Soviet Union where expenditure under 
the 1951 budget on education, health, 
social security and non-military re- 
search would be lower than that plan- 
ned for 1950, although other unspeci- 
fied social expenditure was to increase. 

As for charges that the United King- 
dom was allowing profits to increase at 
the expense of wage-earners, the true 
facts were that whereas before the Sec- 
ond World War wages formed about 


38 per cent of the national income, 
they now formed about 40 per cent; 
moreover, wages, as a proportion of 
personal incomes, had, after taxation, 
risen from just under 40 per cent in 
1938 to 47 per cent in 1950. 

Increases in U.S.S.R. production dur- 
ing the past ten years, though praise- 
worthy, were not as great as those for 
the United Kingdom. All the big im- 
provements in the U.S.S.R. had been 
in the heavy industries, but where were 
all the improvements in the supplies of 
consumer goods, which contributed 
towards improving living standards? 
Most of the Soviet textile and footwear 
industries had failed to reach their 
planned targets; not a single important 
sector of its agriculture showed a sub- 
stantial improvement on pre-war stand- 
ards, some having even failed to re- 
gain them. 

It was sheer nonsense to say that the 
Western European and North Ameri- 
can nations were sacrificing the living 
standards of their people when these 
had risen very rapidly since the war. 
It was only because the United King- 
dom had recently been compelled, be- 
cause of the standing armies and arma- 
ments in the East, to look to its own 
defences that it had begun to devote 
more of its national income to defence 
preparations. But the national income 
was still increasing, and living stand- 
ards, though no longer rising as rapidly 
as before, were by no means falling. 

The allegation that the British were 
warmongers was a mendacious one. 
During the post-war period, the armed 
forces maintained by the Soviet were 
very considerably larger than all those 
of the West put together. Russian se- 
curity forces alone, all equipped with 
modern weapons, were larger than the 
entire active strength of the British 
forces. 

As for the question of co-existence 
and co-operation between the various 
economic systems in the world, which 
the Polish and the U.S.S.R. representa- 
tives had stressed, there was no more 
important matter to which Council 
members could apply their energies 
than how to live and work together. 
But if they were to live and work to- 
gether, they should be most careful 
how they spoke to one another. 


Pierre Abelin, of France: Assertions 
that there was now an dlarming amount 
of unemployment in France and that 
the share of wage-earners in the na- 
tional income had decreased, were quite 
incorrect. As for charges against the 
Schuman Plan, the primary object of 
this Plan was to ensure peace in Europe 
by pooling the production of heavy in- 
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dustry and by setting up a new supreme 
authority whose decisions would be 
binding on countries taking part in 
the Plan, which was thus laying the 
first tangible foundations of European 
federation. The aim of the Plan was 
to pool the production of steel and coal 
in order to contribute to the raising of 
living standards and to enable Europe 
to devote more of its resources to the 
development of Africa. 


Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland: It was 
unrealistic to contend that ever-growing 
expenditure on armaments would not 
have any detrimental effects on other 
economic spheres. The alternative to 
the policy of re-armament was to take 
the path of peaceful collaboration, to 
accept proposals for the establishment 
of peace, to cease interfering in the do- 
mestic affairs of states, to accept equal- 
ity with other states, and to give up 
the idea of establishing American world 
domination, which was bound to fail. 
The nature of the reconstruction plans 
and the system of economic expansion 
in the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Democracies showed how baseless were 
the charges that the Soviet Army had 
not been demobilized. How could these 
vast economic plans have been carried 
out with the economy mobilized for 
war? The aggressors always put the 
blame for aggression on the other side. 

As for the matter of contributions to 
such organizations as UNICEF and IRO, 
Poland, like the U.S.S.R., did not in- 
tend to make any. On the other hand, 
it had never refused help where it was 
truly needed; thus, Polish trade unions 
had helped the people of Korea with 
money, shoes and food, Poland had 
not contributed to the finances of IRO 
because, instead of repatriating refu- 
gees, this organization had perpetuated 
the refugee problem by creating a 
group of people who formed a cheap 
labor force. The expanded technical 
assistance program was intended to 
maintain the present state of affairs, 
and keep the under-developed countries 
dependent. 

As for the United Kingdom state- 
ment in regard to co-existence of the 
world’s two rival economic systems, 
that criticism was a sign of ill-will. 
Surely if the two parties wished to col- 
laborate, they must be clearly aware of 
realities of the world economic situa- 
tion. Criticizing the evils of a war 
economy did not preclude co-existence 
or co-operation. 


G. P. Arkadiev, of the U.S.S.R.: The 


U.S.S.R. had no reason to pay any 
contributions to the BANK and FUND, 
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as it was not a member of either. It 
did not participate in the work of IRO 
because this organization had _ been 
transformed into one providing cheap 
labor for American planters and colo- 
nizers. Nor had the U.S.S.R. taken 
part in the work of UNICEF, which 
had done nothing for the thousands of 
children brought from Eastern Europe 
into Nazi Germany whom Western 
Occupation Powers had refused to al- 
low to return to their countries of 
origin. These children, moreover, were 
being kept in concentration camps and 
shipped overseas as cheap labor. The 
United States question about U.S.S.R. 
aid to Korea was intended to put up a 
smokescreen of altruism while Ameri- 
can planes shot down Korean women 
and children. It was the Soviet Union, 
on the contrary, which was giving ef- 
fective help to the Korean people in 
their distress. And as for the matter 
of the technical assistance program, the 
U.S.S.R.’s co-operation was being solic- 
ited for the exploitation by United 
States monopolies of the peoples of 
Africa, the Near and Middle East and 
the Pacific under the Point Four Pro- 
gram. The United Kingdom statements 


on economic conditions in the U.S.S.R. 
revealed extreme ignorance about the 
Soviet economy, and were intended to 
blacken its fiscal system. 


Arnost Tauber, of Czechoslovakia: The 
sole aim of the United States was to 
carry its armaments policy through to 
the bitter end, dragging along with it 
the other capitalist countries which 
were becoming more and more un- 
happy about their partnership in the 
North Atlantic Pact. In reply to French 
eulogies of the Schuman Plan, it should 
be pointed out that United States mon- 
opolies had taken care to see that, 
with this Plan, the greater part of coal 
and steel production remained perma- 
nently under their control. As for col- 


laboration between the two rival sys-. 


tems of the world, it would be 
fortunate if the collaboration between 
United States, the capitalist countries 
of Western Europe and the rest of the 
world were based on the same principles 
as that between the U.S.S.R. and the 
People’s Democracies, none of which 
had taken discriminatory measures 
against other countries. They respected 
the Charter of the United Nations. 


Decision Taken by Council 


HORTAGES of essential goods, 
together with increases in produc- 
tion and distribution costs, the Coun- 
cil found in its resolution adopted at 
the end of its discussion on the 
world economic situation, were con- 
tributing to inflationary pressures. 
These, together with inequitable price 
relationships, were impeding the at- 
tainment of economic stability. 
Re-affirming the principles which 
it had laid down at its last session 
to meet the present economic prob- 
lems facing the world (see BULLETIN, 
vol. X, no. 8), the Council accord- 
ingly urged Members of the United 
Nations to continue their efforts to 
attain an adequate production and 
equitable distribution of capital 
goods, essential consumer goods and 
raw materials. It also urged them 
to regulate the prices of such goods 
moving in international trade at 
equitable levels and_ relationships, 
and to combat inflation. 
Industrialized countries, the Coun- 
cil recommended, should, in the light 
of the over-riding needs of defence, 
make every possible effort to ensure 
that supply difficulties do not inter- 
fere with the devolpment plans of 


under-developed countries. 

In addition, it asked the Secretary- 
General to transmit the records of 
the discussion on action taken by 
governments to meet the problems 
of production, distribution, prices 
and inflation, to the group of experts 
he had appointed to formulate anc 
analyze ways of reducing the interna- 
tional impact of recessions and ren- 
dering the economies of under-de- 
veloped countries less vulnerable to 
fluctuations in international markets. 

The resolution to this effect, as 
proposed by the Philippines and 
amended by Pakistan and the United 
States, was adopted by 14 votes to 
0, with 3 abstentions. Two amend- 
ments were also proposed by the 
U.S.S.R., but rejected. The first 
would have a statement included in 
the resolution to the effect that the 
arms race in some countries united 
by aggressive plans was leading to a 
reduction of civilian industry. This 
was rejected by 14 votes to 3. The 
second amendment rejected by 11 
votes to 3, with 3 abstentions, called 
for effective steps to increase the 
availability of consumer goods and 
expenditures on social services. 
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Alternative Plans for 
Limiting Opium Production 





Decisions on Narcotic Drugs Commiussion’s Report 


WO proposals for international 

action to limit opium production 
are to be submitted to Members of 
the United Nations and non-member 
states parties to the international 
treaties on narcotics for their ob- 
servations, the Economic and Social 
Council has decided. 

The Council took these decisions 
after discussing the report of the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs on 
its sixth session. The Commission 
was particularly concerned with dis- 
cussing a draft interim  agree- 
ment to limit opium production to 
medical and scientific needs. It could 
not resolve certain differences of 
opinion between the countries repre- 
sented at the session. These were: 
the prices at which the proposed 
international monopoly should con- 
duct its opium transaction; measures 
to meet competition from alkaloids 
made from poppy straw; the prob- 
lem of competition which drug- 
manufacturing countries would have 
to face from exports of opium alka- 
loids by opium-producing countries; 
and the precise form the interna- 
tional inspection of the opium trade 
should take. 

Failing to reach agreement on the 
Secretariat draft for the setting up of 
an international opium monopoly, 
the Commission adopted the basis of 
a new instrument. These were “prin- 
ciples of a protocol” to limit opium 
production by the regulation of the 
world stocks of the substance. The 
Commission recommended that the 
Council “adopt” the principles, au- 
theorize their communication to 
Members of the United Nations and 
to non-Member states parties to the 
international treaties on narcotics 
and, in the light of their observations, 
study the possibility of calling an 
international conference to prepare 
and adopt a protocol to limit opium 
production. 

After lengthy discussions in the 
Social Committee, the Council ap- 
proved this recommendation in a 
modified form. Instead of “adopting 
in general” the principles of the pro- 
tocol, the Council merely “noted” 
them. It also requested the Member 
States and the non-Member states 
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concerned to submit their observa- 
tions before November 1, 1951 so 
that an annotated compendium of 
these observations can be prepared, 
and the protocol drafted in legal 
form by the Secretary-General be 
submitted for Council considerataion 
in 1952. The Council also decided 
to study in 1952 the possibility of 
convening the international confer- 
ence to which the Commission had 
referred. 


Draft Interim Agreement 

In the general discussion of the 
Commission’s report in the Social 
Committee, several representatives 
maintained that the propsed protocol 
was only a second best solution, and 
that an effort should be made to 
reach an understanding on the draft 
interim agreement. 

P. Y. Tsao, of China, regretted 
that the Commission had not been 
able to agree on the drafting of an 
interim agreement. He hoped that 
this would still be possible, and sug- 
gested that governments be invited 
to conisder both the interim agree- 
ment and the draft protocol. 

Mr. Vaille, of France, whose coun- 
try had originated the proposal for 
the draft protocol at the last session 
of the Commission, explained why, 
in his opinion, the Commission had 
not been able to accept the text 
of the interim agreement. He 
said that the Commission had real- 
ized that it would be difficult to per- 
suade governments to agree at 
present to an international opium 
monopoly because, as he pointed out, 
the cost of the monoply would be 
mainly borne by the consumers, that 
is to say, the sick people who would 
have to pay for the campaign against 
illicit traffic in opium. He further 
added that the principle of inspec- 
tion would undeniably constitute in- 
terference in the domestic affairs of 
states. He emphasized that opium 
had become scarce and prices had 
risen since discussions had begun on 
the subject of creating a monopoly. 
He stressed the necessity of an early 
solution to the problem, seeing that 
drug addiction had greatly increased 
since the war. 


A. L. Mateos, of Mexico, said in a 
brief statement that his Govern- 
ment was of the opinion that inspec- 
tion would gravely infringe the na- 
tional sovereignty of Mexico. He 
could not therefore accept the prin- 
ciple. Apart from that, the very idea 
of a monopoly was unacceptable to 
many states with a legislative code 
such as that of Mexico. 

N. V. Rao, of India, hoped a solu- 
tion would be found for the prob- 
lem of the establishment of a mo- 
nopoly. His country was prepared to 
support any satisfactory solution. 

Leon Steinig, Director of the 
Division on Narcotic Drugs, speak- 
ing on behalf of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral reminded the Committee that 
the world was today witnessing a 
wave of drug addiction, an evil which 
was always widespread four or five 
years after a major conflict. He un- 
derlined the defects of the present 
system of international control for 
narcotic drugs and estimated that in 
some years perhaps as much as four- 
fifths of the opium produced entered 
into the illicit trade. 

He noted that the international 
problems raised by the narcotic drugs 
were particularly difficult to solve be- 
cause such drugs, while indispensable 
in medicine, were injurious if abused. 
He called on the Committee not to 
allow economic or commercial con- 
siderations to outweigh humanitarian 
ones. He reminded it that most of 
the countries which would be af- 
fected by inspection had already 
pronounced themselves in favor of 
that principle. 

Criticizing the draft Protocol 
proposed by the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs, he remarked that 
such a treaty would not limit the 
production of opium exclusively to 
medical and scientific needs; that it 
would lead only to an indirect limi- 
tation of production since it would 
allow the maintenance of stocks 
equal to about five times the yearly 
requirements of the whole world, 
and that it provided for supervision 
a posteriori only, whereas the in- 
terim agreement would allow pre- 
ventive supervision. 

He ended by expressing the opin- 
ion that the protocol, if adopted, 
would not be a great advance on the 
existing international instruments. 

A. H. Maykadeh, of Iran, stated 
that in his country the production of 
narcotic drugs was controlled by a 
government monopoly which took 
effective steps to ensure that they 
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Continued India-Pakistan Friction 


Over Kashmir 





Fresh Protests Received by the Security Council 


HILE the United Nations rep- 

resentative for India and Pak- 
istan, Dr. Frank P. Graham, con- 
tinued consultations towards a de- 
militarization in Kashmir prior to a 
plebiscite, the India and Pakistan 
Prime Ministers have exchanged sev- 
eral telegrams which have been com- 
municated to the Security Council. 
The correspondence deals with Kash- 
mir as well as other aspects of 
the strained relations between the 
two countries. 

Replying on August 1, to Mr. 
Nehru’s telegram of July 20, Prime 
Minister Liaquat Ali Khan denied 
that Pakistan had made propaganda 
for jehad and war against India. He 
urged careful consideration of his 
“peace plan,” of which the first and 
most essential step was that troop 
concentrations be withdrawn imme- 
diately to their normal peace-time 
stations. This applied equally to both 
sides. “When two opposing forces 
stand face to face across a border,” 
said the Pakistan Premier, “even a 
trivial incident might touch off a con- 
flagration. Indeed, judging from the 
manner in which you magnified 
minor border incidents out of all 
proportion and reported them to the 
Security Council, it is to be appre- 
hended that your armed forces which 
stand poised for attack would utilize 
any incident as a pretext for launch- 
ing their aggression.” 


Claim to Kashmir 

India’s claim to Kashmir as In- 
dian territory, said Mr. Liaquat Alli, 
did not rest upon the free will of the 
people of that state but solely upon 
the action of the Hindu Maharaja. 
The latter, he said, had conspired 
with Indian leaders, had led geno- 
cidal attacks by his Dogra army 
against the people, and had signed a 
wholly invalid instrument of acces- 
sion in return for military help from 
India and subjugated “the brave 
fighters for Kashmir’s liberation.” 

The Pakistan Premier then claimed 
that the sole obstacle towards a free 
plebiscite under United Nations aus- 
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pices was India’s refusal to withdraw 
its forces. Every effort made to per- 
suade India to honor its obligations, 
by the United Nations and by such 
impartial statesmen as the Common- 
wealth prime ministers, had failed. 

Summing up, Mr. Liaquat Ali 
said his peace plan provided for the 
withdrawal of forces on both sides 
to their normal peace-time stations, 
peaceful settlement of the Kashmir 
and other disputes, cessation of hos- 
tile propaganda and declaration that 
neither country would attack or in- 
vade the other. 


India’s Reply 


On August 4 the Prime Minister 
of India replied to the Pakistan 
Premier. Premier Nehru said it was 
because of Pakistan’s constant threat 
of jehad and war “to achieve its pur- 
pose in Kashmir” that India was ob- 
liged to take precautionary measures 
and make certain troop dispositions. 
So long as that threat remained, no 
government in India could avoid tak- 
ing defensive steps. The issue was 
simple. While they disagreed on the 
merits of the Kashmir question, did 
they agree that there must be no fur- 
ther resort to warfare for settlement 
of the dispute? India had offered to 
do so, said Mr. Nehru, but Pakistan 
had refused to accept that position 
or to sponsor the necessary assur- 
ances. 

“We have adhered in the past and 
shall continue to adhere to all as- 
surances that we have given to the 
United Nations,” Mr. Nehru de- 
clared. “We shall keep to our under- 
taking to implement the two resolu- 
tions of the United Nations Commis- 
sion for India and Pakistan, provided 
the assurances given to us by that 
Commission are also implemented. 
This is not a question of our inter- 
pretation but of the formal assur- 
ances give to us by UNCIP, on the 
basis of which we accepted its two 
resolutions. In any event, we stand 
by our pledge to the people of Jam- 
mu and Kashmir that they should 
decide their own future.” 


As to Indian troop dispositions, 
Premier Nehru said that no Indian 
forces were less than twenty miles 
from the border; nor were they 
“poised for attack.” He repeated that 
they would not take any action un- 
less they were attacked. The new 
dispositions were not begun till In- 
dia had evidence that Pakistan was 
preparing for aggressive action, On 
June 28, India had learnt that a 
Pakistan brigade was being moved 
to Rawalkote fifteen miles from 
Poonch, a move directly threaten- 
ing that town. India drew the atten- 
tion of United Nations observers to 
this on July 3. India began her 
movements only on July 10. 

In conclusion, the Prime Minister 
of India suggested that peace was not 
offered “with clenched fists nor with 
threatened aggression and resound- 
ing cries of jehad.” 

In an answer to Mr. Nehru’s tele- 
gram, Mr. Liaquat Ali on August 6, 
again urged acceptance of his peace 
plan. He reiterated that India claim- 
ed Kashmir as her territory in viola- 
tion of the solemn _ international 
agreement on that state, and, in de- 
fiance of the Security Council, was 
seeking to enforce this “unfounded 
claim” by military means. Such an 
attitude constituted a challenge to 
the United Nations and a grave 
threat to international peace. 

The issue in Kashmir, he con- 
tended, was not the mere difference 
of opinion about the merits of an 
abstract question. The issue was that 
India was in wrongful occupation of 
Kashmir and was trying to perpetu- 
ate such occupation by force. 

After restatement of the Pakistan 
position on the Kashmir question, 
Mr. Liaquat Ali said that even 
with the smaller forces involved, hun- 
dreds of incidents had taken place 
in Kashmir. Any minor _ incident 
could be used by Indian forces to 
launch aggression. 

He added that the excuse that al- 
most the whole Indian army was 
massed in reply to the movement of 
one Pakistan brigade could not bear 
examination. In the first place, India 
had reinforced her forces in Kash- 
mir by four battalions last May. 

Secondly, the Pakistan brigade in 
question had merely returned to 
Kashmir following a few months’ 
rest. 

The Pakistan Premier concluded 
that his five-point peace plan was 
still open for India’s acceptance. The 
clear and unambiguous proposals 
were: 
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(1) Withdrawal of forces on 
both sides to their normal peace- 
time stations. 

(2) Peaceful settlement of the 
Kashmir dispute in accordance 
with the two agreed UNCIP reso- 
lutions under the guidance of the 
Security Council which both coun- 
tries should accept. 

(3) Settlement of all other dis- 
putes by negotiation and media- 
tion and failing that by arbitration 
or judicial determination. 

(4) Cessation of hostile propa- 
ganda. 

(5) Declaration by both India 
and Pakistan not to invade or at- 
tack the territory of the other. 


Further Communications 


A further exchange of telegrams 
took place during the next few days. 
On August 9, Premier Nehru as- 
serted that India’s total force in 
Kashmir had been reduced after the 
cease-fire by nearly 40 per cent. 
After that, for every battalion which 
went into the state, one came out. 
Not a single Indian soldier had gone 
to Kashmir until it had been invaded 
from Pakistan. Only then had Indian 
soldier gone, at the request of the 
lawful Government and people of 
Kashmir, to defend them against 
“brutal aggression.” 

Mr. Nehru reminded the Pakistan 
Premier that Sir Owen Dixon, the 
United Nations Mediator, had held 
that Pakistan’s action in Kashmir 
was contrary to international law. 
Mr. Liaquat Ali’s peace plan reserved 
to Pakistan the freedom to attack 
Kashmir. “Considering that Pakistan 
is the real aggressor,” Mr. Nehru 
continued, “that Pakistan is con- 
stantly proclaiming jehad as the only 
effective means of solving the prob- 
lem and making feverish prepara- 
tions for it, no other conclusion is 
possible than that the real alterna- 
tives you offer us are surrender to 
your wishes or resort by you to 
force.” India could not relax her 
purely defensive precautions as long 
as this was Pakistan’s attitude. 

The Prime Minister of India con- 
cluded: “In spite of the provocation 
to which we are being deliberately 
subjected by distortion of facts, by 
baseless charges and by warlike pro- 
paganda, I assure you that we shall 
adhere to the unequivocal assur- 
ances that I have repeatedly given, 
namely that we wish to live in peace 
and friendship with Pakistan and 
that we are resolved not to attack 
it. With those assurances honestly 
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and firmly reaffirmed, I am content 
to leave our conduct and our in- 
tentions to the judgment of history.” 

Four days later the reply of Paki- 
stan’s Prime Minister to Mr. Nehru’s 
telegram was despatched to the Se- 
curity Council. In this communica- 
tion, Mr. Liaquat Ali said he also 
had no desire to prolong a corre- 
spondence which sidetracked the real 
issue by India’s reiteration of “in- 
correct and irrelevant allegations.” 
Indian leaders and the Indian press 
had, he contended, intensified their 
campaign for the liquidation of Paki- 
stan. They had also stepped up pro- 
paganda to destroy communal har- 


mony and peace in East Bengal. The 
people of Pakistan would have much 
greater faith in India’s assurances of 
“wishing to live in peace and friend- 
ship” if her actions matched her 
words. 

The Pakistan peace plan he said, 
provided for a peaceful settlement 
ot the Kashmir dispute under the 
guidance of the Security Council. 
Further, it sought to impose no obli- 
gations on India which Pakistan was 
not equally prepared to accept and 
required both not to insist on being 
the final judges of their own claims. 
The plan remained open for India’s 
acceptance. 





Prisoners of War— 


A Purely Humanitarian Issue 


After nearly three weeks of what 
its Chairman, Justice Jose Gustavo 
Guerrero, described as useful work 
to clarify the situation, the ad hoc 
Commission on Prisoners of War 
ended its first series of meetings on 
August 15. 

The three-member Commission — 
Justice Gustavo Guerrero, Countess 
Bernadotte and Justice Aung Khine 
of Burma — first examined its terms 
of reference and the Assembly de- 
bate leading to its establishment. Its 
role, the Commission concluded, was 
non-political and purely humanitari- 
an. The Commission then wrote to 
all governments drawing attention to 
this basically humanitarian mission, 
and inviting their confidence and full 
co-operation. Such co-operation, the 
letter suggested, might consist of 
transmitting information desired by 
the Commission, suggestions, and 
establishing direct contact with the 
Commission. 

The Commission decided to invite 
the governments concerned to estab- 
lish contact with it “with a view to 
studying jointly what solutions might 
be adopted when the Commission 
reconvenes.” The Commission will 
inform these governments of the im- 
portance attached to their represen- 
tation at the second part of the 
session. 

The Commission had before it re- 
plies from 48 governments in re- 
sponse to an earlier letter of the 
Secretary-General asking for detailed 
information on war prisoners, but it 
decided to postpone evaluation of 
these replies until its next meeting. 
Meanwhile, it requested supplemen- 


tary information from the following 
countries: Australia, Denmark, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Fin- 
land, Japan, Norway, the Union of 
South Africa, the United Kingdom, 
the United States of America, and 
Yugoslavia. 

The Commission has also decided 
not to address, at this stage of its 
work, requests for information to 
those governments which had not re- 
plied to the Secretary-General’s ques- 
tions, “pending their response to the 
letter in which it has invited the 
confidence of all governments and 
their co-operation with the Commis- 
sion.” 

While thanking the Governments 
of the Federal Republic of Germany 
and of Japan for their invitation to 
visit these countries for an on-the- 
spot examination of the material col- 
lected by them, the Commission de- 
cided to postpone consideration of 
these invitations until its next ses- 
sion, and following the receipt of 
further information which has been 
requested. 

Before adjourning, the Chairman, 
Jose Gustavo Guerrero, observed 
that two different ways had been 
open to the Commission when it first 
met. The first was the one it chose. 
The second would have been for 
the Commission to become an en- 
quiry committee sending observers to 
verify the truth of ‘information re- 
ceived. He hoped that the attitude 
taken by the Commission would re- 
sult in obtaining the “good will” and 
co-operation of the governments 
concerned. The Commission will 
meet again towards the end of the 
year, probably in Europe. 
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Armed Forces 


For Collective Action 





Further Replies from Member Governments 


URTHER replies from Member 

states on armed forces which 
might be made available for collec- 
tive security action under the “Unit- 
ing for Peace” resolution have been 
received at United Nations Head- 
quarters. By the middle of August 
a total of twenty-two Member gov- 
ernments had responded to the in- 
quiry made last April by the Collec- 
tive Measures Committee, the latest 
replies coming from Turkey, South 
Africa, Denmark, Liberia, Haiti, Co- 
lombia and Ecuador. A digest of the 
answers submitted by these states 
follows. 


Turkey 


Turkey, in its reply dated August 
9, expressed the determination to 
contribute as much as possible to 
collective detence. That is why Tur- 
key, in spite of the fact that due to 
circumstances and world events it 
had to maintain large forces under 
arms for its own security long after 
the termination of the Second World 
War, was one of the first countries 
to decide to join in the collective ef- 
fort to repel aggression in Korea. 

The Turkish Government then de- 
tailed its contribution to the United 
Nations forces in Korea, where it is 
maintaining ground forces of about 
6,086 men. In thus contributing to 
the efforts of the United Nations for 
the defence of world peace and se- 
curity, Turkey believed that it is ful- 
filling, for the time being, its own 
part in the attainment of the pur- 
poses of the “Uniting for Peace” 
Resolution, of which Turkey was 
among the sponsors. 

The question of the maintenance 
within the Turkish armed forces of 
elements which could promptly be 
made available for service as United 
Nations unit or units, was at present 
receiving “due and favorable con- 
sideration” and the matter would be 
kept under constant review in the 
light of world developments and 
Turkey’s own security requirements. 
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South Africa 


The reply of the Government of 
the Union of South Africa said it 
does not contemplate organizing ad- 
ditional units specifically for service 
with the United Nations. The Union 
Government stated that, with regard 
to the maintenance of peace and se- 
curity on a regional basis, it has 
accepted certain military responsibil- 
ities in the preservation of the se- 
curity of the African continent 
against aggression. Those responsibil- 
ities postulated that South Africa’s 
principal contribution toward the ob- 
jectives Of peace and security should 
be undertaken with special reference 
to the African continent. 

“Nevertheless,” the reply stated, 
“the willingness of the Union of 
South Africa to contribute to the 
security of areas outside those for 
which the Union has special re- 
sponsibilities has been effectively 
demonstrated by the despatch of a 
fully equipped fighter squadron with 
auxiliary ground personnel to serve 
under United Nations Command in 
Korea.” The Union Government 
would continue to consider carefully 
any request from the United Nations 
for active co-operation in the main- 
tenance of international peace and se- 
curity and in collective action against 
acts of aggression. 


Haiti 


The Government of Haiti stated 
that the Haitian Army’s effectives 
were at present insufficient for par- 
ticipation in a military action out- 
side its territory. In view of the coun- 
try’s relatively weak economy, Haiti 
was not in a position to effect a rapid 
increase in its military forces and 
was forced to proceed with circum- 
spection. Plans for the future had 
been prepared, however, and _ the 
General Staff of the Army was now 
training troops, following techniques 
in use in the United States. The 
standardization of armaments would 


also be effected at the same pace. 
Dispositions had been studied for 
coastal defence and for the training 
of air and naval units in modern 
combat techniques. 


Liberia 


The reply of another small coun- 
try, Liberia, informed the Committee 
of its inability to provide military 
assistance for two specific reasons: 
Firstly, Liberia maintained only a 
small military force (mainly con- 
stabulary), which was neither suf- 
ficiently trained nor adequately 
equipped; and, secondly, the Gov- 
ernment’s financial capacity was in- 
capable of supporting such a pro- 
gram. But Liberia was exploring the 
possibility of arrangements whereby 
its armed forces might be trained and 
equipped. As material evidence of its 
support of the principles of  self- 
determination against aggression, 
Liberia recalled its contribution, on 
July 17, of the equivalent of $10,000 
in plantation rubber. Augmenting the 
co-operative efforts against aggres- 
sion, Liberia, on February 23, 1951, 
had also appropriated the equivalent 
of $15,000 in plantation rubber to 
the United Nations program of relief 
and rehabilitation in Korea. 


Denmark 


In its reply, dated August 2, Den- 
mark informed the Committee of 
that country’s obligations as a party 
to the North Atlantic Treaty, in 
accordance with which the Danish 
military contingent in Germany had 
been assigned to the Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe. The Danish 
Government stated that those forces 
were intended for the collective de- 
fence of the North Atlantic Treaty 
area in Europe in conformity with 
the agreements made to this effect. 
In case of aggression against the 
peace and security of that area, they 
would immediately be made avail- 
able for the purpose of the United 
Nations within the scope of the 
agreements concluded. In the cir- 
cumstances, Denmark had so far 
found it impossible to contribute 
regular military forces to United 
Nations collective action in Korea. 
Nevertheless, within the limits of its 
resources, Denmark was giving full 
support to the United Nations’ action 
in Korea through various measures 
of a humanitarian nature, i.e. by 
placing the fully equipped modern 
hospital ship Jutlandia at the disposal 
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ot the Unified Command. The Dan- 
ish Government reaffirmed its readi- 
ness to contribute within its power 
toward the implementation of the 
basic principles of the United Na- 
tions and co-operate with other Mem- 
ber states in efforts to oppose 
breaches of peace and aggression, 


Colombia 


The Colombian frigate, A/mirante 
Padilla, is now participating in Unit- 
ed Nations naval operations in Ko- 
rean waters and a battalion of the 
Colombian Army has joined United 
Nations land forces in Korea. Point- 
ing to this contribution to collective 
action against aggression, the Co- 
lumbian Government reaffirmed its 
plan to train new battalions of its 
army in order that they might be 
placed at the disposal of the United 
Nations in future. This was being 
done so long as either the Unified 
Command, or the United Nations, 
would facilitate the training neces- 
sary and make available the arma- 
ments needed. 


Ecuador 


The Government. of Ecuador, in 
its reply dated August 13, reaffirmed 
its wholehearted support for the prin- 
ciples of collective security, interna- 
tional friendship and the protection 
of human rights in the United Na- 
tions Charter, as restated with fresh 
vigour in the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution. As a Member of the 
United Nations and of the inter- 
American legal community, Ecuador 
undertook to participate in the joint 
task of maintaining international 
peace and security, settling disputes 
by peaceful means and taking effec- 
tive collective measures for the pre- 
vention and suppression of acts of 
aggression. So far as possible, Ecua- 
dor would devote special attention 
to the development and maintenance 
within its armed forces of elements, 
so trained, organized and equipped 
as to be available both for the de- 
fence of the Continent and to ren- 
der service under the “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution. In order to make 
such collaboration feasible which 
was necessarily limited because of its 
scanty resources — Ecuador felt that 
the assistance of better-equipped 
countries was required to facilitate 
technical instruction and the provi- 
sion of war supplies. 

(For earlier responses from Mem- 
ber states, see THE BULLETIN, vol. 
XI, nos. 1-4.) 
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ALTERNATIVE PLANS FOR LIMITING OPIUM PRODUCTION 


(Continued from page 241) 


were used for medical and scientific 
purposes only. He decalred his Gov- 


ernment ready to accept any system, 


of supervision compatible with its 
sovereignty which would attain the 
desired object. 

No real progress would be made, 
said F. Blondeel, of Belgium, if the 
idea of an international monopoly 
were replaced by those of a draft 
protocol. He proposed that both 
instruments be communicated to 
governments for their comments. 

Support for the proposal to submit 
both plans for the observations 
of governments came also from the 
representatives of Chile, Philippines, 
and the United States. The repre- 
sentative of Mexico pointed out that 
monopolies still were illegal in his 
country. The difficulty might be re- 
moved, he said, if provision were 
made for a supervisory body which 
did not run counter to the provisions 
of the Mexican Constitution. If an 
international body were to be estab- 
lished, it would be preferable to speak 
of “international control” rather than 
an “international monopoly” to pre- 
vent its bearing any similarity to 
trusts. 

The representative of the Soviet 
Union said he would vote against 
both proposals since his Government 
believed that the conclusion of a 
temporary agreements to limit 
opium production would not yield 
the desired results. The Council had 
unanimously adopted a_ resolution 
recommending that a single conven- 
tion to replace all existing interna- 
tional treaties on narcotics be form- 
ulated as soon as possible. Provisions 
for limiting the production of nar- 
cotic raw materials should form part 
and parcel of such a single conven- 
tion. 

The Social Committee finally 
adopted a joint Belgian-Chilean-Chi- 
nese draft proposal that the Secre- 
tary-General transmit the draft of the 
“proposed interim agreement to limit 
the production of opium to medical 
and scientific needs” to all Member 
states and non-Member states parties 
to existing international treaties on 
narcotics, together with the summary 
records of the debates on this ques- 
tion in the last session of the Com- 
mission and the current session of 
the Council. 

The Secretary-General is to pre- 
pare an annotated compendium of 
the observations. These will be con- 
sidered by the Council at the same 


time as the observations of govern- 
ments on the proposed protocol. 

This resolution was aproved by 
the Council by 13 votes in favor, 3 
against and | abstention. 

When the report of the Commis- 
sion of Enquiry which had visited 
Bolivia and Peru toward the end of 
1949 to study the effects of the chew- 
ing of coca leaf was discussed by the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs at its 
session last December, the representa- 
tives of Bolivia and Peru had dis- 
agreed with certain conclusions and 
recomendations. 

The Commission of Enquiry re- 
plied and its observations were for- 
warded to the two goverments in 
June. 

The Council expressed its ap- 
preciation of the work of the Comis- 
sion of Enquiry, and its satisfaction 
to the Governments of Bolivia and 
Peru at their co-operation with the 
Commission. These Governments 
were requested to send any addi- 
tional observations to the Secretary- 
General before December 1 this 
year. The Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs is to consider this question at 
its next session. 

Since the question of anti-narcotics 
education and propaganda had arisen 
in many countries, the Commission 
had recommended that the Council 
restate the principle, adopted by the 
Advisory Committee on Opium and 
other dangerous drugs of the League 
of Nations, that propaganda in 
schools and other forms of direct 
propaganda should be practised only 
in countries where addiction is a 
substantial problem. In other coun- 
tries where addiction is, on the con- 
trary, sporadic, such propaganda 
would be dangerous. 

The Commission recommended 
that the Council draw the attention 
of Governments to this principle and 
that, should the Council adopt this 
recommendation, it should forward 
the text of the resolution to the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization for 
observations. 

Several representatives expressed 
doubts about the usefulness of the 
Commission’s proposal. The Social 
Committee adopted a United States 
proposal not to take any action on 
the draft resolution. This was also 
endorsed by the Council. 

The Council noted the Commis- 
sion’s report by 14 votes in favor, 
none against, with 3 abstentions. 
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Efforts To Resolve 
Syrian-Israel Dispute 





Report on Difficulties in Demilitarized Zone 


EVELOPMENTS in and around 

the demilitarized zone along the 
Israel-Syrian border, the scene of dis- 
turbances last March, are reviewed 
in an interim report to the Security 
Council by Lieut. General William 
E. Riley, Chief of Staff of the United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion in Palestine. The report, issued 
on August 16, tells of steps taken to 
give effect to the Security Council's 
resolution of May 18 last, which 
dealt with complaints by Syria and 
Israel in connection with the dis- 
turbances. 

The intent of the Council's resolu- 
tion was that Israeli drainage opera- 
tions in the Lake Hula area of the 
demilitarized zone should cease, 
pending an agreement for continua- 
tion, and that the General Armistice 
Agreement should be faithfully ob- 
served. The parties were to take 
their complaints to the Syrian-Israel 
Mixed Armistice Commission, or its 
Chairman, and abide by its decisions. 
Further, an agreed plan for civil ad- 
ministration in the villages in the 
zone should be followed; Arab 
civilians removed from the zone 
should be allowed to return; and ob- 
servers and other officials of the 
Truce Supervision Organization be 
permitted to carry out their functions 
in the zone. 

General Riley’s report recalled that 
early in June he had authorized the 
Palestine Land Development Com- 
pany, in its Hula marshes drainage 
project, to continue work on lands 
which were not in dispute. The Com- 
pany, said General Riley, had now 
reached a stage where it must either 
extend the scope of the project or 
cease work on it. He was informed 
that to extend the work, survey crews 
and workmen must be placed on 
the eastern bank of the Jordan River, 
within the boundaries of the demili- 
tarized zone. 


Would Halt River’s Flow 

Such construction was essential if 
the project was to be continued. But 
General Riley was informed that the 
dam would halt the flow of the Jor- 
dan for four or five days a week 
over an indefinite period and this, 
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in turn, would interrupt the flow of 
water into a series of canals used by 
Syrian and other Arab landowners 
for crop irrigation in Syrian terri- 
tory, east of the river. A representa- 
tive of Israel then told General Riley 
that the periodic flow on certain days 
of the week “would be ample for the 
needs of these landowners,” and that 
Israel was prepared to meet any rea- 
sonable suggestions which might ease 
the situation. 

After consideration, General Riley, 
on August 7, made strong representa- 
tions to the Israel Government, ask- 
ing that the proposed dam project be 
halted. Such work, he said, would 
“aggravate an already tense situa- 
tion and probably provoke new dis- 
turbances in the area and further 
along the course of the Jordan.” 

Subsequently, General Riley was 
informed that the Palestine Land 
Development Company had submit- 
ted a project which, it claimed, could 


be carried out without encroaching 
on the east bank of the Jordan, or 
interfering with the normal irriga- 
tion of the area. General Riley stated 
that he was expecting further details 
on this plan. 

With regard to another problem in 
the demilitarized zone, General Riley 
listed various activities which were 
being continued by the Israeli police 
and the senior Israeli delegate on the 
Mixed Armistice Commission. These 
were the occupation of the Arab- 
owned Khoury farm; the limitations 
on the movement of Arab civilians 
who had returned to their village 
confines, except for permission ac- 
corded them at specified times to 
take their flocks to the river for 
watering; the refusal to allow the 
Chairman of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission to return Arab civilians 
—former inhabitants of the zone 
who fled to the Syrian side of the 
border on the outbreak of the dis- 
turbances last March; Israel’s prep- 
arations to establish an Israeli-paid 
police force of Arabs and Jews in the 
villages of Baqquara and Ghanname 
—the former a site for a camp for 
repatriated Arabs; Israel’s refusal to 
allow Arabs from this camp to aug- 
ment their rations from UNRWA 
(the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency) by procuring food- 








FRESH EFFORT FOR PALESTINE SETTLEMENT 


In a new effort to resolve differ- 
ences which still prevent a final set- 
tlement in Palestine, the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission has invited 
Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria and 
Israel to a conference in Paris later 
this month. 

In extending this invitation on 
August 10, the Conciliation Com- 
mission, now meeting in Geneva, 
proposed that such a conference be 
held in Paris, beginning on Septem- 
ber 10. During the discussions the 
Commission would be prepared to 
act as mediator by suggesting speci- 
fic solutions to the various problems. 

As of August 22, no official ac- 
ceptance had been received from 
any of the five governments invited. 

The Commission in its letter of 
invitation recalled that since the end 
of the last session of the General 
Assembly, it has continued its ef- 
forts to find solutions for the vari- 
ous problems arising out of the 
Palestine situation. In accordance 
with the Assembly’s resolution of 
December 14, 1950, the Commis- 
sion established a refugee office for 


the purpose of making certain prac- 
tical arrangements for the solution 
of the Palestine refugee question. 

On the larger issue of a general 
settlement between Israel and her 
neighboring Arab states, the Assem- 
bly urged the governments con- 
cerned to seek agreement on all out- 
standing problems by negotiation 
directly or through the Conciliation 
Commission. In this respect, the 
letter of invitation stated that the 
Commission felt its obligation 
should be fulfilled. Accordingly, it 
was ready to make a new effort to 
assist the parties in seeking a solu- 
tion. 

Finally, the Commission’s invita- 
tion expressed hopes that it would 
be possible to report on the results 
of the conference to the General 
Assembly when the latter convenes 
in Paris on November 6. The in- 
vitation was signed by Ely Elliot 
Palmer, Chairman of the three- 
member Commission. The Commis- 
sion consists of the representatives 
of France, Turkey and the United 
States. 
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stuffs on the Syrian side of the 
frontier; refusal to permit Arabs now 
at the camp to return for work at 
Khoury farm; and, finally, the im- 
position by Israel of “restrictive 
measures” on the movements of 
United Nations observers. 


Displaced Civilians 


Much of General Riley’s report 
dealt with the problem of Arab 
civilians who had left their homes or 
were removed from the demilitarized 
zone during the disturbances. The 
situation in this respect was largely 
unchanged. About 360 Arab civil- 
ians, out of a total of 785, have so 
far been returned. About 300 Arabs 
from the southern sector of the zone 
who fled to the vicinity of El Ham- 
ma have not been allowed to return, 
nor have women and children from 
still another Arab village, Nuqueb. 
The Arab residents in El Hamma, 
says General Riley, seem interested 
only in “preventing encroachment on 
their village by the Israelis.” 

As to the Syria-Israel Mixed 
Armistice Commission, the report 
states that so far both parties have 
taken an “adamant stand” which has 
prevented a resumption of meetings. 
On August 2, the Senior Syrian dele- 
gate on the Commission informed the 
Chairman that his Government ap- 
proved all measures designed to re- 
store normal civilian life in the de- 
militarized zone. On the following 
day, however, the Syrian delegate 
stated that he saw no point in hold- 
ing further Commission meetings un- 
less certain fundamental issues were 
first considered. These included the 
cessation of the Hula project until 
final agreement was reached, and the 
question of local police operating 
within the demilitarized zone. 

The question of the non-function- 
ing of the Armistice Commission was 
also raised by Israel’s representative 
to the United Nations, in a communi- 
cation to General Riley on August 4, 
which pointed out that although his 
Government had submitted eighteen 
complaints to the Chairman of the 
Commission between May 18 and 
June 30, 1951, these had not been 
brought up for discussion. In view 
of the many items requiring urgent 
discussion Israel hoped “this paralysis 
of the armistice machinery will not 
be prolonged further.” 

The report disclosed that from 
February 20, 1951, to August 14, 
some eighty complaints had been 
presented to the Commission, but had 
not been considered. 
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Joy, chief of its delegation to the 
cease-fire talks, had suggested that a 
joint inspection committee be ap- 


pointed to examine conditions in the - 


conference area. Six meetings of a 
sub-committee set up before the 
break to discuss a cease-fire de- 
marcation line had failed to end the 
stalemate on this issue. 


Suez Canal 


PROPOSAL calling on Egypt 

to terminate its restrictions on 
the passage of international shipping 
through the Suez Canal was_ in- 
troduced in the Security Council on 
August 16. The proposal, presented 
by France, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States, asked the Council 
to find that Egypt's restrictions were 
inconsistent with the objectives of a 
peaceful settlement between that 
country and Israel, and with the 
establishment of permanent peace in 
Palestine. In addition to the three 
sponsors of the draft, five other 
members of the Council expressed 
support, while India and China an- 
nounced their intention of abstaining 
in any vote. The representative of 
Egypt again denied that his Govern- 
ment’s actions were an infringement 
of international law, or of the Armis- 
tice Agreement. After further debate 
the Council postponed action on the 
Suez Canal issue until August 27. 


Survey of Asia and Far East 


CONOMIC conditions of Asia 

and the Far East during 1950 
are described in the latest edition 
of the Economic Survey, prepared 
by the Secretariat of the Economic 
Commission for this region. The 
opening months of 1950 promised 
fulfilment of hopes that 1949 had 
marked the end of the first phase 
of the painful post-war recovery. 
Political developments in 1950, 
however, halted progress. There is 
anxiety, not merely because of the 
political situation and the impact 
of the Korean war, but also because 
of the inherent weakness of the 
economic and financial structure of 
the region. 

These are some of the main 
points in the Survey, as brought out 
by Dr. P. S. Lokanathan, Executive 
Secretary of ECAFE, in a_ letter 
transmitting the Survey to the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Na- 
tions. 


“Watchdog for Peace” 

HE United Nations Special Com- 

mittee on the Balkans (UNSCoB) 
on August [5 signed its annual re- 
port to the General Assembly. Prior 
to the formal signing of the report, 
in Geneva, Mr. Lie expressed his per- 
sonal thanks to the Committee which 
he said was a “watchdog for peace 
for the United Nations” and which 
Was “at all times on duty under the 
shadow of big political events.” 
Chairman Jefferson Patterson, of the 
United States, said he hoped the 
Committee’s efforts had made some 
contribution to the cause of peace. 


Finances for Technical Assistance 


A TOTAL of $33,168,000 will 
be required to finance proj- 
ects under the expanded technical 
asistance program in 1952, accord- 
ing to estimates given by the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board in its report 
to the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee. Of this, the United Nations 
will require $6,000,000; the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, $4, 
350,000; the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, $8,753,000; the Unit- 
ed Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, $4,627,- 
000; the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization, $900,000; the 
World Health Organization, $8,- 
370,000; TAB Secretariat, $223,000. 


Eritrea 


URING the past two weeks the 

United Nations Commissioner 
in Eritrea, Dr. Eduardo Anze Mati- 
enzo, has continued his consultations 
with representative leaders of the 
Eritrean population concerning a 
constitution for Eritrea. The Com- 
missioner has also held talks with 
spokesmen of the various foreign 
communities in the territory. Later 
in August, Dr. Anze Matienzo 
planned to tour districts in the West- 
ern Province and hold consultations 
with local leaders in that region. 


Greek Children 


HE International Committee of 
4 the Red Cross and the League of 
Red Cross Societies has transmitted 
a memorandum to the Secretary- 
General outlining the “meager re- 
sults” of their efforts during the past 
two and a half years to arrange the 
repatriation of Greek children in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s resolutions. 
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United Nations Digest 


dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


AUGUST 8 — AUGUST 24 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Committee on International Criminal 
Jurisdiction (in Geneva) 


6th-98th MEETINGS—AUG. 8-13 
Consideration of jurisdiction of inter- 
national criminal court 


10th MEETING—AUG. 14 
Consideration of jurisdiction of inter- 
national criminal court continued. Is- 
raeli draft resol. rejected 5-6, with 3 
absts. Article 29, as amend. by U.S 
adopted, 138-0 with 1 abst. 


lith MEETING—AUG. 15 

Draft statute submitted by the Sec. 
Gen. (A/AC.48/1) and U.S. proposal 
(A/AC.48/L.7) considered. Proposal by 
Israel (A/AC.48/L.8) submitted. 


12th MEETING—AUG. 16 
Preliminary consideration of jurisdic- 
tion of international criminal court 
completed. U.S. proposal for estab- 
lishment of Board of enquiry 
(A/AC.48/L.7) continued. 


3th MEETING—AUG, 16 
Consideration of U.S. proposal con- 
tinued. Article proposed by Israel 
tentatively adopted 


14th MEETING—AUG. 17 
Memorandum by Sec. Gen. and Israel 
proposal (A/AC.48/L.8) considered: 
Various amendments discussed 


15th MEETING—AUG., 17 

U.S. amend, to Chapter IT of Annex II 
of Sec. Gen. memorandum submitted 
Formulation of principles ensuring 
fair trial referred to Standing Draft- 
ing Sub-Cttee. 

16th MEETING—AUG., 20 

- Consideration of procedure of inter- 
national criminal court continued, Is- 
raeli sub-amend. (A/AC.48/L.11) con- 
sidered. 


17th MEETING—AUG. 20 
Consideration of the procedure of in- 
ternational criminal court continued. 


18th MEETING—AUG, 21 
Consideration of Chapter ITI of Annex 
IT of Sec. Gen. memorandum 
(A/AC.48/1) completed. U.S. amend. 
(A/AC.48/L.9) considered. 


19th MEETING—AUG. 21 

U.S. amend (A/AC.48/L.9) to Annex II 
of Sec. Gen. memorandum (A/AC.48/1) 
considered. 


20th MEETING—AUG., 21 
Consideration of Chapter TIT of An- 
nex IT of Sec. Gen. memorandum and 
U.S. amend. continued. Adopted ar- 
ticles and_ principles referred to 
Drafting Sub-Cttee. 

Committee of Twelve (established by 
General Assembly resolution 496 V) 


6th MEETING—AUG. 10 

tegulation and reduction of arma- 

ments: U.S. draft resol. (A/AC.50/4) 

introduced. Future work of the 

Cttee: report by rep. of Netherlands. 
Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions 


60th MEETING—AUG. 10 

Second session of 1951 

Budget estimates examined. 

Ad Hee Commission on Prisoners of 
War 


concluded 
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8th MEETING—AUG. 15 

Methods of work considered. Draft 
report discussed. Interim report (A/- 
AC.46/4) adopted. 

Collective Measures Committee 


6th MEETING—AUG., 23 

Financial arrangements for Panel of 
Military Experts: report of the Ad- 
visory Cttee. (A/1852) considered. 
Sub-Cttee. on Political Measures: re- 
port approved. 

SECURITY COUNCIL 

552nd MEETING—AUG. 16 

Palestine quest.: restrictions by 
Egypt on passage through Suez Canal 
(S/2241): joint draft resol. (S/2298) 
submitted. Statements by France, 
United Kingdom, United States and 
Brazil made. 

553rd MEETING—AUG. 16 

Palestine quest.: statements by Neth- 
erlands, Turkey, Iraq, China, Egypt, 
Ecuador, India, Yugoslavia and U.S. 
made. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
(in Geneva ) 

491st MEETING—AUG. 8 

World econ, situation: gen. debate 

continued. 

1492nd MEETING—AUG, 8 

World econ. situation: statements by 

Philippines, U.S.S.R. and France, U.K., 

Chile, Iran and Poland 


W3rd MEETING—AUG., % 
World econ, situation: statements by 
Philippines, U.S., U.K., Chile, Iran and 
Poland. 
194th MEETING—AUG., 9 f 
Population Commission: report of So- 
cial Cttee. (E/2062) and two amend. 
(E/1..185) considered 
Nareotic drugs: reports of the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs (E/1998, 
1998/Corr.1, 2068) and Commission of 
Enquiry on Coca Leaf (E/1666, 
1666/Add.1/Rev.1, 1666/Add.2, 1666/- 
Add.2/Corr.1, 1666/Add.3, 2069) consid- 
ered, 

Social Commission: report of the 
Social Cttee. (1/2065) and U.S.S.R. 
draft resol. (E/L.184) considered. 


495th MEETING—AUG. 10 

World econ, situation: discussion con- 
tinued. India introduced amend, 
(E/L.188). 

196th MEETING—AUG. 10 

World econ. situation: gen. debate 
concluded. 

Fiscal Commission: report of Eco- 
nomie Cttee. (E/2063) considered. 
Inter-gov. orgs.: invitations to certain 
regional orgs. Iranian draft resol. 
adopted, 15 with 3 absts. 


497th MEETING—AUG. 11 

World econ. situation: Philippines 
draft resol. (E/L.182) considered. 
Transport and Communications Com- 
mission: report (E/2067) considered. 


198th MEETING—AUG. 13 

World econ, situation: rev. Philippines 
draft resol. (E/L.182/Rev.1) discussed 
and adopted, 14-0 with 3 absts. 
Report of the Economic, Employment 
and Development Commission, and 
econ. development of under-developed 
countries: Chile submitted draft resol. 
(E/L.195) 


499th MEETING—AUG. 11 
International Telecommunications 
Union: report (E/2010, 2010-Add. 1, 2) 
considered. 

U.S. draft resol. (E/L.198) submitted. 
Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries; gen. discussion 
continued, 


500th MEETING—AUG. 14 

World econ. situation: Philippines 
draft resol. (E/L/183) considered. 
Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries and report of the 
Economic, Employment and Develop- 
ment Commission: gen. discussion 
continued. 


501lst MEETING—AUG. 14 

World econ. situation: amend. by 
Sweden (E/L189/Rev.1) submitted. 
Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries: general statements 
made. Universal Postal Union: report 
(E/2012) considered. French draft 
resol. adopted, 16-0 with 1 abst. 


502nd MEETING—AUG. 15 

Address by Secretary General 
economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries: general discussion 
continued. 


503rd MEETING—AUG. 15 
Economic development of under-de- 
developed countries: gen. discussion 
continued. Full employment: gen. de- 
bate begun. 


504th-505th MEETING—AUG, 16 
Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries: gen. discussion 
continued. 


506th MEETING—AUG., 17 

World Health Organization: report 
(E/2020 and Add. 1 to 7) considered. 
Chilean draft resol. (E/L.205) adopted, 
15-0 with 3 absts.) 


507th MEETING—AUG. 17 

United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund: report of 
the Executive Board (E/2013) and of 
the Social Cttee. (E/2078) considered. 
Draft resol. by the Social Cttee. 
adopted, 15-0 with 3 absts. 


508th MEETING—AUG. 18 

International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation: report (E/2033 and Add. 1 to 
3) considered. Canadian draft resol. 
(E/L.203) adopted, 15-0 with 3 absts. 


509th MEETING—Aug. 20 

Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries: methods of fi- 
nancing economic development: re- 
port of the Economic Cttee. (E/2061) 
discussed. 


510th MEETING—AUG. 20 
International Labour Organisation: 
gen. discussion on report (E/2050) 
begun. 


511th MEETING—AUG., 21 

Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries: methods of fi- 
nancing economic development: con- 
sideration of report (E/2061) by Eco- 
nomic Cttee. continued. 


512th MEETING—AUG, 21 
International Labour Organisation: 
report (E/2050) considered. U.K. draft 
resol. (E/L.215) adopted, 15-3) 


518th MEETING—AUG, 22 

Report of the Council to General As- 
sembly: statements made. 

World Meteorological Organization: 
report by Co-ordination Cttee. (E/- 
2074) considered. 

Invitations to non-member States to 
become Parties to Convention for the 
Suppression of the Traffic in Persons 
and of the Exploitation of the Prosti- 
tution of others; report of the Sec. 
Gen. (E/2009) considered. 

Methods of international financing of 
European emigration: report by the 
Sec.-Gen. (E/2019) considered. 
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H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 
United States of America: 

International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 

Uruguay: 

Oficina de Representacién de Editoriales, 
Prof, Héctor D’‘Elfa, Av. 18 de Julio 1333 
Esc. 1, Montevideo. 

Venezuela: 

Escritorio Pérez Machado, Conde a 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 

Yugoslavia: 

Drzavno Preduzece Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 


United Nations publications can also be obtained from the booksellers below: 


Austria: 
B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 


Germany: 

Buchhandlung Elwert & Meurer, Haupt- 
strasse, 101, Berlin—Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Frankenstrasse, 14, 
Koeln—Junkersdorf. 


Germany: (continued) 


Alexander Horn, Spiegelgasse, 9, Wies- 
baden. 


Japan: 
Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Toyko Central. 


Spain: 

Organizacién Técnica de Publicidad y 
Ediciones, 

Sainz de Baranda 24—Madrid. 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad 
Barcelona. 
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